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An Impression of the Wood Ibises at ’Gator Lake 


From a water-color by George Miksch Sutton 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF THE WOOD IBIS 
BY ERNEST G. HOLT 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author and Frontispiece by 
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Southern Florida offers perhaps the nearest approach to a bird- 
lover’s paradise to be found anywhere within the boundaries of the 
continental United States. The extreme end of the peninsula is quite 
tropical in its faunal and floral affinities, and here one may find many 
organisms unknown elsewhere in the country. I had read, of course, of 
the tropical nature of the region, and once, years ago, had even passed 
by train over the Florida Keys from Key West northward; yet I was en- 
tirely unprepared, when a recent field trip for the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History took me into the Cape Sable country, to find jungles 
there that might well have been mislaid by Brazil. Mangroves, that in 
other places scarcely attain the dignity of trees, here grow to a height 
of more than sixty feet and form solid forests miles in extent, while the 
strangling fig and gumbo-limho abound, and even real mahogany is 
not rare. Surely one might expect ornithological novelties too. There- 
fore it was no great surprise to learn that on a small lake a few miles 
back from the coast a colony of Wood Ibis was nesting. 

Until recently the traveler bound for Cape Sable had no choice of 
means of transportation, at least for the last part of his journey. 
Progress across country through the Everglades was practically impos- 
sible no matter what equipment might be employed, and only a boat 
of lightest draft was capable of negotiating the vast expanse of mud 
and shallow water, known as Florida Bay, which guards all seaward 
approaches to the Cape. Even with proper boats this voyage was not 
an easy one. Scott journeyed hither many years ago, to be followed in 
time by Bent and Chapman—pilgrims to an ornithological Mecca 
and each has digressed in his account of the bird wonders he beheld to 
speak of the difficulties of navigation in these waters. Now, thanks to 
the misguided activities of civilization, a drainage canal has been dug 
from the western boundary of the Royal Palm State Park southwest- 
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ward to the coast, and on the mud and rock thrown out during its exca- 
vation an automobile road called the Ingraham Highway has been con- 
structed to the little fishing village of Flamingo, just nine miles east 
of East Cape Sable. 

Although we had barely established ourselves in the comfortable 
lodge at the Royal Palm State Park, and were in no wise prepared for 
camping out, when information of “the great ibis bird” reached us the 
decision to visit the rookery was prompt. Through the kind offices of 
the Park Warden and his family we were soon supplied with a huge 
box of quilts and other bedding, another of provisions, and a big sack 
of excelsior (in anticipation of the specimens we expected to stuff) ; 
and daybreak of January 25, 1924, found us in the warden’s motor 
truck jolting along through the mists enshrouding the Ingraham 
Highway. 

Leaving the Park, the road passes out at once into open country 
possessing all the charm that wide-arching skies can lend a landscape. 
On every side great expanses of grass, broken only by small hammocks 
of green trees and shrubs, sweep away to a remote horizon—save to 
the right where a long line of blue in the distance indicates the slash- 
pine forest growing on the oolite outcrop of Long Pine Key. But we 
sensed this through the experience of former excursions; on this morn- 
ing we had covered many miles before the tardy sun finally swept 
away the mists and made it possible to dispense with the headlights. 

By that time we seemed to have passed into a colder climate, a 
land of low hills, their slopes hoary with frost. But, strangely enough, 
the very tops of the hills were green. Then, as we drew nearer, the 
frost resolved itself into trees—stunted cypresses with naked limbs as 
yet untouched by spring—and we found that it was the peculiar quality 
of light reflected by the fretwork of pale trunks and branches that had 
created the illusion. The verdant hilltops were only the higher cores 
of evergreens about which the cvpresses were clustered. 

As we progressed, yet other changes came over the landscape. The 
hoary cypresses were left behind; hammocks became smaller and in 
them appeared a new character, the Paurotis wrightii, somewhat re- 
sembling the cabbage palm but more slender and graceful; and clumps 
of small mangroves became increasingly more evident. Coincidently 
the ground-level became lower and the soil wetter. Scattered pools, 
coalescing, assumed the proportions of small lakes, alluring to their 
shallow waters scores of feathered fisherfolk. At length the road and 
its mother, the canal, turned due west and entered a veritable jungle 
of huge mangroves, buttonwoods, and other trees of tropical origin. 
upon whose branches flourish thousands of bromeliads and orchid:. 
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SLAsH-PINE Forest 


An open growth of warm-tinted boles covering Long Pine Key, an oolite 
eutcrop in the Everglades. Saw palmetto is practically the only under- 
growth. The rock underfoot—there is no soil—is jagged, and cruel in the 
extreme. 














TropicaL EpipHytes 


Bromeliads and orchids burden the hammock trees of southern Florida. 
lhe live oak here shown supports a host of air pines. 
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Here one unconsciously listens for the chatter of monkeys or the 
screams of parrots, or casts a wary eye into the deep shadows of under- 
growth that might well conceal a jaguar. But the truck bumps on with- 
out incident. Then a final turn down an outlet canal, and we passed 
out on the open flat of the Cape Sable prairies to behold before us the 
hamlet of Flamingo. A mere glance at its half dozen nondescript 
houses perched on stilts along the shore, and the appropriateness of 
the name was at once apparent. 

However, no favorite son returning from long exile could have 
hailed the sight more joyously! For full three weary, bone-racking 
hours we had been clinging to that plunging truck—had been jostled 
and bruised and mauled until the Everglades themselves would have 
seemed a haven of rest—while here a drowsy calm lay upon the land, 
a somnific warmth was in the air, and goldenrod blossoming on the 
shore gave the lie to January. Little wonder that the coconut palms 
fringing the beach held a languorous appeal or that the rippling waters 
of Florida Bay, flashing back the morning sun like a thousand small 
heliographs, should have awakened memories of a less strenuous life 
on more southern strands. But we had work to do and there was no 
time to dream. We had reached the limit of utility of land vehicles 
and yet many miles lay between us and the ibis colony. 

At Flamingo lived a fisherman, known among his fellows as “K”, 
who boasted the fastest launch on the Cape—a 12 m.p.h. boat. He was 
induced to act in the combined capacity of guide, boatman, and camp- 
man. Then ensued the bustle of stowing pots and pans, three five- 
gallon bottles of amber-colored cistern water, gasoline, and all the 
other impedimenta with which civilized man forever burdens himself; 
and, taking in tow a skiff, we put off toward the distant point of wav- 
ing coconut fronds marking East Cape. 

On the mud flats offshore stately Great White Herons stood like 
immaculate sculptures, while their blue-gray congener, the Ward's 
Heron, stalked with slow measured tread upon some luckless fishlet— 
an hors d’oeuvre, perhaps. Lines of Florida Cormorants in single file 
passed low over the water, the heavy birds maintaining an even height 
by steady, laborious flapping; pelicans, solemn and grotesque, rode 
the waves like yawls at anchor; and overhead Laughing Gulls and an 
occasional Royal Tern pirouetted in the sunlight. For more than an 
hour our boat plowed her nose along toward the palm-clad point, and 
between the heat, the steady whir of the motor, and the glare from the 
water we were almost asleep when our pilot eased his craft into the 
mouth of a drainage canal and drew her up beside a bank of gray mud. 
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ABORIGINAL AMERICANS 


Chief Big Shirt and his family at breakfast. The Seminoles rank, with the 
Wood Ibis, among the very “first families” of the Everglades. 

















An Everciape Hammock 


The Palm (Paurotis wrightii) seen in this picture is one of the most 
beautiful plants of southern Florida, and is not found elsewhere in the 
United States 
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Here we paused to lunch, surrounded by black mangroves, saltwort, 
and myriads of fiddler crabs. 

Upon resumption of the journey, a cormorant intent upon his own 
affairs in the canal was surprised by the onrush of our launch and 
foolishly tried to outswim it. It was not long though till he too real- 
ized that we had the fastest craft on the Cape, dived, and reappeared 
unharmed in our seething wake. Not so lucky, however, was a nice fat 
mullet similarly surprised. Once past our propeller it made a wild 
leap and landed in the skiff—and subsequently in the frying pan. 

When a couple of miles due north and straight inland from the 
coast we turned sharply to the right into the continuation of the main 
canal down which we had followed in the motor truck, but here there 
was no sign of road, however bad. In fact the canal itself furnished 
the only evidence that human beings had ever penetrated to this wild 
spot, excepting one thing. That loomed before us, startlingly gro- 
tesque, suggesting a cross between one of the stilt-legged Flamingo 
houses and a Dutch windmill! It proved to be an old ditching machine 
that had been parked here at the scene of its last job, miles from any- 
where, and we took possession of it for our camp. Then, as if pre- 
saging the success of our quest. a flock of Wood Ibises, alternately 
flapping and sailing. their long naked necks outstretched, and their 
black pinions and snowy bodies in sharp contrast against the afternoon 
sky, passed overhead. 

However, the poetic thoughts thus stirred could not linger while 
we were confronted with the necessity of establishing ourselves in our 
new abode. Others. most likely coon hunters, had found the ditcher a 
handy stopping place. All their lives these people have looked upon 
water as merely a convenient medium upon which to travel, and 
brooms—why a broom in the hands of a coon hunter would be unthink- 
able! Anyway, the accumulated evidences of former tenants were great. 
To make matters worse many of the windows were closed with sheets 
of canvas. Choking with dust raised by our zealous broom, I tore these 
away, the while making sage remarks about ihe hopelessness of a peo- 
ple afraid of fresh air. ;And, as usually happens to the newcomer who 
looks upon the native and all his works in the light of his own supe- 
rior intelligence, I paid for my folly that very night, shivering in my 
drenched pajamas, frantically trying to tack back the canvas and shut 
out a cold driving rain from the north. 

The next morning (January 26), a twenty-minute run eastward 
along the canal brought us opposite the south shore of our objective 
Gator Lake. But for the glint of water through a gap in the protecting 


rim of trees we might easily have passed it by for just another of the 
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A Homesteap WREsTED FROM THE JUNGLES 
Note the barrel for catching rain water. The road builders who cecupied 
the tent satisfied their liquid requirements by distilling water from the canal. 
No potable water is obtainable from wells. 





FLAMINGO 


A name suggested, perhaps, by the fact that the houses of this tiny 
fishing village are mounied on stilts. This is a precautionary measure 
rendered necessary by sccusional terrific siorms that drive the sea over vast 
areas of this low cvast. 
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many patches of wooded swamp that at frequent intervals dot the Ever- 
glades. Through this gap we could see the mangroves, on what seemed 
the northern shore, thickly covered with white specks, and across the 
intervening three-quarters of a mile a strange din reached our ears. 
With quickening pulses we leaped ashore to moor the launch, and with 
eager hands dragged the skiff out of the canal, across a few yards of 
switch-grass turf, and shoved it out on the lake. 

Gator Lake is almost circular and very shallow, and the underly- 
ing mud very deep. Every stroke of the oars stirred up a thick dark 
soup. A fringe of big mangroves (Rhizophora mangle) screens the 
lake from the open Everglades which surround it, and, as we hugged 
close to these while stealing cautiously toward the rookery, many birds 
were started from the roots and branches. Water-turkeys with a great 
commotion took wing or with but a single plop dived beneath the 
murky water; Little Green Herons with nervously twitching tails 
watched our approach for a moment and then darted away screaming 
into the jumble of mangrove roots; Little Blue Herons, in both blue 
and white garb, were surprised in the sheltered coves; and scores of 
Black-crowned Night Herons, still clothed in the streaked dress of ado- 
lescence, croaked hoarsely as they flopped out of the shadows. Even a 
couple of phlegmatic old Brown Pelicans reluctantly sought other 
perches. But of all the birds we disturbed, none protested so ve- 
hemently as the Louisiana Herons. Their explosive, shrieking squawks 
were well calculated to warn every potential specimen in the neighbor- 
hood that the collector was abroad, and we soon came to revile them 
heartily. 

As we drew nearer the northern shore the white-spotted trees de- 
tached themselves from the shore line and became mangrove islets, 
while the spots among the glossy green foliage were resolved into scores 
upon scores of Wood Ibises (Mycteria americana)—the bird we most 
sought. The peculiar noise we had been hearing was the composite 
cry of several hundred nestlings, and it now passed from din to 
pandemonium. 

Nearer and nearer crept our boat until the adult ibis watching in 
idle curiosity decided that all was not well and began to pitch from 
tree to tree. Though a huge, magnificent bird, the Wood Ibis, with its 
naked black head and neck and long decurved bill, is a grotesque ob- 
ject at best; when taking off it is superlatively so. As it springs from 
its perch the wings sweep forward, almost meeting in front, while the 
head and neck are bent sharply down toward the dangling legs. The 
resultant posture suggests a small boy who has suddenly realized the 


inconvenience of green apples! 
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THe Great GrRANDDADDY OF ALL THE CRAKS 


Land crabs of this species, Cardisoma guanhumi, are very abundant over 
the southern Florida littoral and make themselves persona non grata with 
their human neighbors by inroads upon the tomato fields. 














THe Coast At FLAMINGO 


This point is about nine miles east of East Cape Sable. The indigenous 
cabbage palm and the introduced coco palm are here seen together. 
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Pushing the skiff well up under the shelter of a large mangrove, 
we reverted to type for the time being and, like our primal ancestors, 
took to the branches. Cautiously we crept from limb to limb up to a 
point from which we could survey the rookery. What a sight to be- 
hold! And what a racket! 

From this elevated perch could be seen scores of rather flimsy. 
shallow nests of twigs and vines, arranged in groups over the outer 
branches of the mangroves, and harboring young in every stage of de- 
velopment from unhatched embryos to nestlings with black pinfeathers 
in the wings. Many of the latter were standing up boldly in the nests 
but none had yet ventured out of them to explore the flora incognita 
beyond. The parents, all except the more timid which had departed 
entirely, had withdrawn to the tops of the highest mangroves and there 
anxiously awaited the next move on the part of the intruders. 

If the adult Wood Ibis is grotesque the young is a caricature! But 
at least their necks are clothed, and they have good dispositions. When 
approached too closely they opened their ludicrous mouths and pro- 
tested, or tried to walk on their wabbly legs, but none ever showed the 
pugnacity of young Ward's and Great White Herons, which in similar 
circumstances strike savagely with their formidable beaks. 

The young alone were responsible for the outlandish uproar, for 
the adults are almost voiceless birds. Noise seemed to be both the 
vocation and avocation of these youngsters and their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. Of a clutch of three eggs near-by, one was pipped, and 
although the chick within could get only the tip of its bill through the 
orifice, it joined most lustily with its sturdier neighbors in ringing the 
welkin. The combined efforts of these hundreds of nestlings is beyond 
the power of pen to describe. An acquaintance who had been having 
trouble with his radio, upon visiting such a rookery exclaimed, “Now 
I know where static comes from!” 

Our reconnaissance showed the rookery to be divided into two 
unequal parts, a main division occupying most of a small aggregation 
of islets just off the north shore of the lake, and a lesser section that 
had overflowed to the nearest trees of a separate island immediately to 
the west. All of these islands were little more than clumps of man- 
groves growing out of the water. Soft muck was the only soil, but, 
when present at all, it supported a luxuriant growth of giant “sea 
ferns” (Acrostichum aureum) and vines. Gorgeous morning-glory 
blossoms fell, like a benediction, over all. But this innocent vegetation 
only served to give one a false sense of security and lead to his com- 
plete undoing at the first step ashore, for only alligators and others 
who travel on their stomachs could find support on such footing. 
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Our CAMP IN THE EVERGLADES 


An old machine that was used to dig the lateral ditches into the drainage 
canals. The two rooms built over the machinery served admirably as a camp. 











Cappace HamMock 


Looking westward from the top of our ditching machine camp. The ham- 
mock supplied us with fresh “cabbage.” a really delicious vegetable obtained 
from the heart of the palm. 
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Upon careful survey, the main section of the rookery was found 
to be arranged in ten separate groups, the individual nests of which 
were placed on the peripheral branches of the mangroves at elevations 
varying from four or five feet above the water to twenty-five feet up in 
the tops of the highest trees. The largest group contained thirty-three 
nests (all in a single tree), the smallest, but four; all ten totaled 230! 

Mr. Bent has described! the structures of a small rookery he ex- 
amined years ago in the nearby Bear Lake as “large nests, about three 
feet in diameter, made of large sticks, very much like the nests of the 
larger herons.” These Gator Lake nests were decidedly smaller and 
flimsier; certainly few attained a diameter of two feet and many were 
even smaller, and they were rather carelessly constructed of twigs and 
vines. Indeed, they failed utterly to accord with our preconceived 
ideas, derived from picture-books, as to how a stork’s home should be 
built. For after all the Wood Ibis is not an ibis, but a stork. This 
fact is not generally recognized perhaps because our American stork 
takes so little interest in the census reports. 

The usual number of voung to the nest was three. though some 
held only one, while crowded into others there were as many as five. 
Often there was considerable discrepancy in the sizes of nestlings of 
the same brood, and in one nestful of four youngsters two were twice 
the size of their fellows. This indicates that the parents do not wait 
until all the eggs are laid before beginning to incubate them. 

The 27th was cold and raw, with drizzling rain, and we shivered 
all day in our ditcher camp and thanked our patron saints that we had 
such a shelter. But the poor ibises were deserted by their saints. When 
we next saw the rookery we were shocked to find that scores of nest- 
lings, which on former visits had greeted us with such an uproar, now 
lay cold and silent in their nests, victims of the elements. Other nests 
contained egg shells and portions of embryos which bore mute witness 
to the nefarious work of a skulking band of Florida Crows. Still 
other nests were entirely empty, cleaned out no doubt by the Turkey 
Vultures which were in constant attendance upon the rookery. The 
mortality in such a rookery is terrible, and one wonders how a species 
subject to such vicissitudes during its period of helplessness can pos- 
sibly maintain its existence. 

We had heard that Roseate Spoonbills—‘‘pinks,” the natives call 
them—roosted in the rookery with the Wood Ibis and as a specimen 
was a great desideratum of the Museum we determined to try for one. 
Accordingly, late one afternoon we set out to conceal ourselves at 





1Bent, A. C. Nesting Habits of the Herodiones in Florida. Auk, XX1, Janu- 
ary, 1904, pp. 28-29. 
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THe Everciapes 
View north from our camp. The numerous patches of black mangrove 
that dot the open stretches of switch grass appear in the distance to form 
a solid wall of woods. 


























THe Gator ROOKERY 


A general view of the red mangrove islets as seen from the east. The 
trees are dotted with the white forms of Wood Ibises, both adults and 
nestlings. 
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strategic points in the mangroves and see what strange bed-fellows the 
Wood Ibises might make. As we approached the rookery a single 
wary “pink” took flight and though we waited until almost night not 
another one was seen. However, herons and White Ibises came by 
scores to roost in the rookery. Little Blue Herons in both blue and 
white dress, and Louisiana Herons, came singly, by twos, by threes, 
and by fours—in groups of a single species, and both species together 
—in almost constant streams, flying with measured wing-beats low 
over the lake at sunset. White Ibises came in small flocks, flying 
higher. A few Snowy Herons and American Egrets also appeared. 
And if the rookery had been noisy with just the nestling Wood Ibises. 
now it was bedlam itself. Squawks, grunts. groans, whines—almost 
every conceivable sort of noise—issued from those dark mangroves in 
the gathering gloom. A romantic hour, an entrancing place! Then a 
Ward’s Heron, another desideratum, suddenly winged into view, sil- 
houetted for a moment against the sunset reflections, and the spell was 
broken. Motivated by the instinct of the collector, I automatically 
pressed the trigger-—with appalling results. The awful report crash- 
ing upon that still atmosphere was terrifying and every one of the 
hundreds of herons among the mangroves sought, panic-stricken. to 
leave the rookery at the same instant. Wildest confusion reigned for 
a moment; then we picked up our poor victim and slipped away into 
the shadows. 

That night aboard the ditcher we were troubled by mosquitoes 
for the first time, although we were encamped in a land famed far 
and wide for these friendly little insects. I remember yet the stories 
my brother, who claims to have cleared the site for Miami while serv- 
ing in the Spanish-American War, used to tell about the sun-darkening 
clouds of mosquitoes that settled over his camp whenever the wind 
blew from the Everglades. Naturally our conversation turned upon 
mosquitoes, and “K” solemnly assured us that were it summer and we 
placed the lantern outside of the screens, the mosquitoes would put 
the light out in five minutes! He said that the natives simply do noi 
go into the “Glades during the summer months, and that even al 
Flamingo, on the coast. life is almost unbearable at times on account 
of the pests. It is not remarkable then that residents of southern 
Florida should be interested in the fact that small fish, especially 


top minnows, play an important role in mosquito control. But I was 


surprised to hear a drainage engineer demand the extinction of the 
whole heron tribe (which includes the Wood Ibis) because these birds 
feed upon small fish. One who is familiar with southern Florida must 
know that, in spite of the combined depredations of the entire heron 
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Incipient flight feathers can be seen as jet black patches in their wings. 
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But righteous indignation at our intrusion. Adult birds lose all vestige 
of down from the head and upper neck and become absolutely bald. 
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and ibis population, myriads of minnows and other small fish perish 
every year when the Everglade pools go dry. Next to mosquitoes, 
the most abundant animals in Florida are fish! 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Bent wrote (op. cit.), “The Wood Ibises 
are not in need of protection; they are extremely shy and wary and 
well able to take care of themselves;” and not long after, Dr. Chap- 
man observed,” “The marshes and swamps, river, lake and sea shore, 
once animated by snowy plumaged herons, and ibises, and by Roseate 
Spoonbills, still exist and will long continue to exist as they were 
when the birds glorified them.” But on the balmy January morning 
when we turned the prow of our launch homeward up the canal, giving 
the fright of his life to many a little Palm Warbler foraging in the 
switch grass, our hearts were sad. When we stopped at Gator Lake 
to pick up our skiff, and paused for a last look at the great white 
birds perched in their mangrove retreat, I could not but think how 
wretchedly wide of the mark are the statements of Messrs. Bent and 
Chapman today. Even at that moment the roadway being extended 
along the bank of the canal had almost reached the lake. Another 
season will bring with it an endless stream of automobiles, and, for 
the first time since its elevation above the waters of the Gulf, this 
portion of the Everglades will know the taste of dust and the smell of 
gasoline. After thirty years of continuous occupancy (so “K” in- 
formed us), the Wood Ibis must abandon its ancestral home and pass 
on to yet more remote regions—if there be such—for these strange 
and interesting birds, spared by the plume hunter can not face the 
encroachments of civilizaticn. 

It is the old, old story of human greed. While in the South 
alone numberless thousands of acres of good arable land lie idle, 
real estate speculators are draining the Everglades on the pretext of 
need for more farm lands. Is it not possible to protect a few of the 
remaining swamps from the over-zealous utilitarians and set them 
aside as refuges for such birds as ibis and herons and spoonbills that 
can not exist apart from these “waste places”? The Gator Lake rook- 
ery is inevitably doomed, yet there is still time, though barely enough, 
to save other rookeries if we act quickly. Let us for the moment 
forget to ask, “What good is it?”, and, realizing our kinship with all 
animate nature, make an earnest effort to save from extinction this 
fellow organism. 


CARNEGIE Museum, 
PitTsBURGH, PA. 


2Chapman, Frank M. Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. 1908, p. 82. 
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THE MECHANICAL EXECUTION OF WILSON’S “AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGY” 
BY FRANK L. BURNS 

Though a little more than a perfunctory perusal of the original 
edition of the “American Ornithology.” or of almost any one of the 
better biographies of Alexander Wilson, might have saved more than 
one well disposed commentator from erroneous impressions in ref- 
erence to the personnel and incident in connection with the mechanical 
execution of that much discussed work, a “rehash,” as the petulant 
critic might term it, seems inevitable especially in the light of some 
unpublished data and a mass of undigested published notes and let- 
ters. It is well known that Wilson’s real literary career began early 
in 1806 when he became assistant editor of the American edition of 
“Rees’s Cyclopaedia or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature,” revised, corrected, enlarged and adapted to this country; 
published by Samuel F. Bradford, bookseller, and Murry, Fairman 
& Co., engravers. Wilson’s duties included a general supervision of 
the mechanical department. 

The exact terms of his later agreement with Bradford do not 
appear but it seems that the latter was to furnish the funds for the 
actual publication and advertisement of the “Ornithology,” and the 
former at his own time and expense, the text, drawings, general super- 
vision, and as it subsequently developed, a personal canvass for sub- 
scriptions. This enterprise aimed to show the growing resources of 
the infant Republic. The publisher determined to spare no expense 
to attain mechanical excellence and to make the publication in the 
highest degree creditable to his country. Thomas Amies of the Dover 
paper mills, carried his patriotism so far as to insist upon domestic 
rags only in the manufacture of the stock. The much admired letter- 
press was from new type cast in improved molds by the Scotch- 
American typefounders, Archibold Binney and James Ronaldson, and 
printed by the well known Second Street firm of Robert and William 
Carr. 

James Keim furnished the copper plates, and of the engravers, 
George Murry, chief and best engraver of the natural history illustra- 
tions in “Rees’s Cyclopaedia,” was responsible for Plates 3, 7, 9, 15 
and 26, but the last had to be finished by Lawson, and Murry’s con- 
nection ceased as soon as Wilson realized that he could no longer be 
depended upon. Benjamin Tanner, a line and stipple engraver of 
many fine pictures, signed Plate 32 of the fourth volume, and John 
G. Warnicke, who was associated with Tanner, engraved twenty plates 
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for the last five volumes, his figure of the Ruffed Grouse being much 
admired. Alexander Lawson signed fifty of the seventy-six plates 
and was Wilson's chief reliance, since he worked with equal fidelity 
and facility from the finished drawing or from mere outline and the 
actual specimen; in time of stress he was a most efficient and faithful 
friend of Wilson. 

Proofs were made as the engravings progressed, improvements 
suggested in pencil by the artist, and as fast as John Vallance, noted 
for the excellence of his script, had lettered the plates, they were 
delivered to Joseph Brown, the plate printer. Wilson had some slight 
knowledge of the latter trade through temporary employment with a 
copperplate printer soon after his arrival in 1794, and now endeavored 
to introduce printing in colors after the French method which was 
thought to give the effect of softness to the plumage, and some of the 
proofs were attempted in colors, but as Ord has remarked, without 
success. Impressions of the first two plates delivered on May 22, 
1807, were intended for advertisement; well colored specimen prints 
were to be delivered with the prospectus to Bradford’s agents in the 
various cities on the Atlantic coast. It was with this object in view 
as well as Wilson’s own failure to lay on the color smoothly, that 
induced him to diffidently address his Quaker friend, William Bart- 
ram, hoping to enlist his niece Ann in the process, suggesting as a 
possible aid to lessen the drudgery, Mary Leech, a former pupil and 
daughter of the “Sorrel Horse” blacksmith with whom he boarded 
while teaching at the little schoolhouse across the way. His appeal 
apparently was without success since there appears no further allusion 
to the matter. A recent writer has stated: “In that day the hand 
coloring of engravings was a common practice, and shops of colorists 
were maintained by publishers.” In this country at least this art was 
in its infancy; Bradford, “the most enterprising publisher in Amer- 
ica,” had no such shop. There was not a single professional colorist 
in Philadelphia at this time; indeed Ord relates that Wilson had great 
difficulty at first in fixing the proper tints over the engravings and 
that he had to experiment unaided by the council or example of 
others. 

Charles Robert Leslie, who became a celebrated painter as a 
pupil of Benjamin West. was at this time an apprentice to Bradford 
and Inskeep, and writes that he assisted Wilson to color some of his 
first plates, working from specimens of birds. He further comments 
upon the artist’s drawings and how carefully he had counted the 
number of scales on the tiny tarsi and toes of his subjects. 
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Wilson has stated in the preface of his second volume that hith- 
erto the whole materials and mechanical parts have been the produc- 
tion of the United States, except the colors, for which he was indebted 
to Europe. In that volume some beautiful native ochres were intro- 
duced, and one of the richest yellows was from the laboratory of 
Peale and Son of the Museum, and other tints of equal excellence 
were confidently expected from the same quarter. Wilson certainly 
became the expert colorist through his work on these early volumes. 

Wilson’s success in his southern canvass was not great, yet the 
edition of 200 sets was oversold (458 sets were eventually subscribed 
for at $120 the set of ten volumes) and the publishers found it ex- 
pedient to increase the edition to 500 although this necessitated the 
resetting of the type for the first two volumes for the additional 300 
copies, which, with the slight changes in the text, became actually a 
second edition. Therefore, before Wilson’s departure for the Mis- 
sissippi valley early in 1810, he employed Alexander Rider, John 
H. Beck, and Prosper Martin, as colorists to finish a batch of 800 
or more prints obviously of the initial volumes of the original edition. 
This work was evidently done at the homes of the colorists, the rate 
was fixed at twenty-five cents per sheet, and the whole submitted for 
his approval early in January, when volume two was published. 

Doubtless the mechanical work upon the “American Ornithology” 
had not materially progressed beyond Lawson’s steady grind during 
Wilson’s long absence in 1810, but soon after his return from New 
Orleans, Lawson delivered all but two of the engravings for volume 
III (Plates 19-22 on September 13, and Plates 24 and 23 on 
October 8 and 15, for which he receipted to the amount of $339). 
On September 14 Brown had made 3,208 additional impressions of 
plates for volumes I and II (second edition) and 800 for volume III, 
and October 10, 930 additional prints of the first four plates of the 
latter volume, for which he was paid at the rate of $1.50 per hundred. 
Evidently there was no delay in apportioning the sheets among the 
colorists, Rider, Beck, Anna C. Peale, Eliza Leslie and Louise Adel- 
ersterren; since some finished plates of the initial volume were re- 
turned for binding by September 22, and all of the first two volumes, 
second edition, were finished by November 3 and the third volume well 
under way. The last three colorists contributed no work to the latter 
volume, Prosper Martin and John H. Hopkins filling in up to January 
15, 1811, when the plates of that number were about completed. 

The work of Alexander Rider probably occurs more or less in 
every volume, he appears to have been the only professional “fancy 
painter” of that time in Philadelphia, as well as the most rapid and 
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industrious. Dunlap’s assertion that Rider came from Germany in 
1810 in company with Krimmel, the portrait painter, has been copied 
by all later biographers. In fact he worked for Wilson in 1809, and 
doubtless came to America possibly prior to 1808 as assistant to A. 
Enslen, botanical collector for the Austrian Emperor (Cf. Ord, Am. 
Orn., vol. ix. p. 71). Enslen died in Philadelphia about 1812. Rider 
was later employed by C. L. Bonaparte, both as colorist and artist, 
not always satisfactory in either capacity. Malvina Lawson refers to 
him as the Swiss painter in oil who also understood water colors, but 
in order to facilitate his work ruined a great many sheets by the in- 
troduction of opaque colors. Prince Bonaparte in an outburst of im- 
patience wrote Lawson: “That confounded Rider has enraged us to a 
pretty considerable extent. Look at volume first, all the red and 
orange tints have been obliterated! Shame on him for employing 
such colors!” 

Among the talented amateur artist-colorists of the earlier volumes 
of Wilson’s “Ornithology,” Anna Claypoole Peale, niece of Charles 
Willson Peale, became an excellent miniature painter. Eliza Le-lie 
always sent her kid brother Tom with her modest output and he took 
the brunt of Wilson’s criticism. She was only less talented than her 
brother and upon a visit to London made excellent copies of many 
of her brother's and Sir Joshua Reynold’s pictures. She however 
gave up painting for literature and her writings were immensely popu- 
lar for the time. 

John Henry Hopkins, later Bishop of Vermont, resided with his 
mother in Philadelphia where she conducted a fashionable school for 
young girls. The young man of eighteen years was the drawing master 
and was very glad to secure so lucrative and apparently congenial 
employment as that of colorist; but after a few brief months of me- 
chanical repetition, most gladly threw down the brush. Many years 
later he intimated that Wilson took no chances on the fading of the 
beautiful tints of life but whenever possible shot a fresh bird for his 
colorist to match by. It is said that in water colors Hopkins had no 
superior in this country and that Wilson was very much pleased with 
his work. Later in life he wrote some humorous verses entitled “The 
Colorist’s Lament,” after a somewhat similar experience. 

In the preface of the fourth volume, written September 12, 1811, 
Wilson announced that the correct execution of the plates would be 
rendered more secure by the constant superintendance of the author 
and by the coloring being done in his own room by two able assistants 
whose skill and attention leave little to fear in this department. 
Heretofore the great precision requisite in this last process and the 
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difficulty of impressing every one with similar ideas of neatness and 
accuracy has been a constant source of anxiety, loss, and delay. 

Volumes V and VI were probably colored by Rider and another, 
probably Beck, under the conditions as set forth, but Volume VII 
was colored chiefly by Wilson himself, for he writes Bartram, April 
21, 1813, “I have been extremely busy these several months, my 
colorists having all left me; so I have been obliged to do extra duty 
this last winter.” This additional task meant the coloring of upward 
of 4000-4500 sheets, of which his most rapid colorist had averaged 
about thirty daily in the earlier volumes; nevertheless, the apparently 
indefatigable author further contemplated coloring the chief part of 
the eighth volume also. To the remonstrations of friends he said, 
“Life is short and without exertion nothing can be performed!” The 
publisher, who long since had found the expense burdensome, was 
glad to reduce the series from ten to nine volumes in agreement with 
the author. 

It is thought that Rider finished the coloring of the two post- 
humous volumes edited by George Ord, and the latter’s significent re- 
marks in substance tell the whole story. Independently of that part 
of his work which was his particular province, viz, drawing his sub- 
jects and writing their life histories, he was necessitated to occupy 
much of his time in coloring the plates; his sole resource for support 
being in that employment, as his duties as assistant editor of the 
Cyclopaedia had ceased. If this work could have been done solely 
by himself he would have been relieved of much anxiety, his mind 
being daily ruffled by the negligence of his assistants and much of 
his precious time was spent in the irksome employment of inspecting 
and correcting the imperfections of others. This waste of his stated 
periods of labor he felt himself constrained to supply by encroach- 
ment on his hours of rest. But the true cause of this extraordinary 
toil was his poverty. To support the heavy expense of procuring 
materials and other unavoidable expenditures, his only resource, as 
has been stated, was in coloring the plates. 


Berwyn, Pa. 
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THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE IN NORTHWEST IOWA 
BY CHAS. J. SPIKER 


I believe the introduction of any species of bird or other animal 
into an area to which it has not been indigenous is a more or less 
questionable procedure. The importation of such may come about 
through the most generous and altruistic of motives, but the results 
may be more far-reaching than might be supposed on the face of the 
matter. In this regard we have ever before us the shining example of 
the English Sparrow, and more lately of the European Starling. In 
the matter of game birds, with which this paper is strictly concerned, 
we have also the example of the Ring-necked Pheasant, which should 
be a warning as well. This bird is very easy to propagate, increases 
rapidly, and once settled in a suitable habitat, holds its own through 
a period of adjustment and usually reaches a continued era of pros- 
perity for itself. 

On the other hand, there are cases of the introduction of exotic 
forms which apparently have made little difference in the status of 
the kiota of which they became a part; their position becomes com- 
plementary rather than antagonistic. Despite opinions to the contrary, 
and which I shall make mention of later on, I believe this to be true 
of the Hungarian Partridge (Perdix perdix). This species is now 
and, I believe, will for some time to come, prove an interesting addi- 
tion to our Middle Western avifauna wherever it is able to gain a 
foothold. Its characteristic traits much more resemble those of the 
American Quail or Bob-white, rather than those of the Ring-necked 
Pheasant. More than either of these species, however, it requires 
strictly open country for successful existence; consequently our Iowa 
prairies are especially well adapted to the needs of this bird. 

The center of observations from which the data included in this 
paper were obtained, was Ashton, Iowa, when I was teaching in that 
village from September, 1926, through May, 1928. Ashton is located 
in the southwest corner of Osceola County, one of the two counties 
in this section of the state into which the partridge was first intro- 
duced. The burden of this paper, however, must be the present status 
of the bird, as exact data regarding the purchase and introduction of 
individuals were not available, due largely to an apparent laxity in 
the keeping of the records of the State Fish and Game Department 
at that time. 

I am indebted for what information I was able to gather regard- 
ing the first planting of the birds, to Mr. Fred Brown, a veteran tailor 
of Sibley, lowa, who was at the time of the introduction of these birds 
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deputy game warden for this area. Mr. Brown tells me that so far as 
he was able to recall, the first planting of the birds took place in 
the spring of 1913 when he liberated twelve pairs of Hungarian Part- 
ridges several miles northeast of Sibley. Others were placed about 
the same time and in similar numbers near Rock Rapids, in Lyon 
County, but Mr. Brown could not furnish me exact information re- 
garding the work done in that county. The two counties lie adjacent 
to each other, and in the fifteen years since that time the birds have 
spread to the following counties in Iowa: Dickinson, Emmet, Clay, 
O’Brien and Sioux, and to Rock, Nobles, and Jackson Counties in 
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Map of northwest Iowa and a portion of southwest Minnesota, to show the 
present range of the Hungarian Partridge. An X indicates an approximate 
point of introduction. The small circles indicate the points where the birds 
were actually seen. The dotted line indicates the approximate present range. 


Minnesota. The importing of more individuals the next year was 
considered, but the outbreak of the war in Europe prevented further 
activity in that line, and it has not since been resumed. 

There is no more charming bird on the Iowa landscape than the 
Hungarian Partridge, nor one which better deserves protection at the 
hands of those who have brought it from its native haunts to become 
acclimated and adjusted to new environments. While it is not highly 
colored, like the Ring-necked Pheasani, yet it is a beautiful bird and 
merits a great deal of enthusiasm from an aesthetic point of view as 
well as the more mercenary point of view of the sportsman. In size 
it is somewhat larger than the Bob-white, and has some of the char- 
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acteristics of this species. Seen as it flies directly away from the 
observer, especially as it first takes off from the ground or spreads its 
tail in alighting, it presents its very distinguishing field mark. This 
is the rich russet of the tail feathers, visible only in flight, and con- 
cealed by the upper coverts when at rest, but greatly resembling the 
sheen of that of the Red-tailed Hawk. If one be so fortunate as to 
behold the bird on a bank about on a level with his eyes or slighlty 
above him, as it has upon two or three occasions occurred with me, 
he will note the black crescent just below the breast, practically in the 
middle of the belly, but so located that the bird must be in just the 
exact position for this mark to show itself. 

Another striking characteristic of the Hungarian Partridge is its 
call note. Not unmusical, and yet not conspicuous unless listened for, 
it is especially noticeable on a still spring evening, when there is little 
or no breeze. and the shadows of dusk follow the disappearance of 
the sun. There is a single two-syllabled chuckling note which may be 
represented somewhat by the syllables “kee-uck”, the second syllable 
being rather raspy or throaty as compared to the first which is high 
pitched and nasal. Upon being flushed, the bird takes off with the 
startling whirr of wings characteristic of this family, uttering the 
while a rapid cackling which diminishes to the above given notes 
repeated several times and with a gradually increasing interval be- 
tween them. In the immediate vicinity of Ashton it is not unusual 
to hear from four to eight of these birds calling at the same time and 
from as many different directions. 

From Rock Rapids east to Spirit Lake and from Worthington 
south to within a few miles of Sheldon, the Hungarian Partridge may 
be said to be a common resident, and there is probably in that area 
hardly a square mile but supports several pairs. I recall a drive I 
took one evening last spring (1928) from Ashton to Sibley, a distance 
of eight miles, when I saw twelve pairs along the roadside during the 
course of the drive. 

The species is gregarious during the winter, beginning to flock 
in October and continuing till the last of February. During this 
season they frequent the stalk fields left after the picking of the corn. 
When the gregarious spirit is upon them they are exceedingly wary 
and are up and away almost as they see the hunter enter the field. 
The startling noise with which they take flight and their extremely 
rapid coursing across the field make them a very difficult target, and 
although many attempts are made by poachers, few birds fall as vic- 
tims. By the latter part of February, however, there comes a change, 
when they begin breaking up and pairing off, and at this time they 
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appear to lose some of their wariness. They will be found more often 
in the roads and along roadsides, and as automobiles speed up, the 
birds simply squat at the side of the road and remain motionless, 
seldom flying away unless there is immediate danger of their being 
run over. Because of this trait they fall an easy victim to the speeding 
car, and quite often I have found individuals lying dead in the road. 

Referring to a phase intimated at the beginning of this essay, that 
of the effect on native bird life of the introduction of these birds, | 
have found a diversity of opinion regarding the ultimate value of the 
species as game birds, also conflicting opinions regarding their ability 
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to adjust themselves to the presence of other birds of this nature. 
Importations of the species have been carried on in Canada for the 
past twenty years and observers there certainly must be in a position 
to know whereof they speak when it comes to a discussion of the Grey 
Partridge, as the bird is invariably referred to there. The Canadian 
Field-Naturalist (Ottawa) has recently published some excellent ma- 
terial on the subject of the introduction of foreign species of game 
birds, and I should like to quote one or two of these articles relative 
to the species’ ability to get along with other varieties. 

In his “Birds of Western Canada” (Ottawa, 1926), Mr. P. A. 


ee 


Taverner makes the following comment (p. 161): “. . . there is one 
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thing to be borne in mind— that we cannot have foreign species except 
at the expense of competing native ones. It is notable that wherever 
this [Hungarian Partridge] or other introduced species have increased 
to any extent, the resident Grouse and Prairie Chicken have decreased 
in a similar degree. Sportsmen and the game departments of the 
various provinces should face this fact squarely and decide whether 
they prefer foreign to native game; they cannot well have both in 
the same area.” 

Mr. William Rowan in the Canadian Field-Naturalist (Vol. XLI, 
1928, pages 98-101), makes reply to Mr. Taverner’s statement as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Taverner puts his case much more forcibly and with seem- 
ing conviction, but it would have materially added to the weight of 
his views if he had adduced the evidence on which they are based... . 
Some 16 pairs were liberated also at Alix in April, 1909, but, accord- 
ing to Horsbrugh (/bis, Oct., 1915, p. 681), these had disappeared 
by 1911. . . . The few birds liberated at Alix (good chicken country) 
apparently failed to establish themselves. Had they been the aggres- 
sive birds they are so frequently represented to be, the story might 
conceivably have been otherwise.” 

Sportsmen in Alberta, where much of the Canadian work has been 
done, are concerned chiefly with the manner in which the Hungarian 
Partridge can adjust its relations to the Prairie Chicken. Since the 
Prairie Chicken has been for so long a minus quantity in northwest 
Iowa, it need not concern us so much, but we do need to think of the 
partridge in its relation to the Ring-necked Pheasant. Northwestern 
Iowa has not until fairly recently been afflicted with this pernicious 
bird, but they are on the increase, and farmers have told me that 
with the coming in of the Ring-necked Pheasant, the partridges are 
departing. Perhaps a concrete example would be admissable here. 
Mr. Raymond Rowe, a farmer living a few miles northwest of Sibley, 
while plowing late last fall (1927), observed something of a com- 
motion in a little swale a short distance from his plowing. Prompted 
by curiosity he walked over to the place and flushed half a dozen 
partridges and three Ring-necked Pheasants. On the ground before 
him lay the bleeding bodies of three pariridges newly killed. It was 
just dusk, and doubtless the smaller species had crept into the long 
grass to spend the night and had been fallen upon by the pheasants 
who were already there. Stories are also told of the destruction of 
the nests of the Hungarian Partridge by pheasants. 

From an economic point of view, the Hungarian Partridge feeds 
almost entirely upon insects during the summer, and in winter upon 
the seeds of noxious weeds and upon gleanings from the picked fields. 
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It does not have the corn-pulling proclivities evidenced by the Ring- 
necked Pheasant in the spring planting season. Its economic status, 
in fact, is practically that of the Bob-white, from which we have no 
fear. 

The characterization of the Hungarian Partridge given by Mr. 
T. E. Randall, Canadian Field-Naturalist (Vol. XLI, 1927, pp. 86-87). 
is a fine one and I append it here in closing: “Fast on the wing, clever 
at hiding, bold to the point of rashness in defence of their young 
brood, hardy during the extreme cold of our winter, he is, all-in-all, a 
most desirable addition to the game list of our Western land.” 

New Hampton, Iowa. 


SOME SHOREBIRD RECORDS FOR THE MIAMI VALLEY, OHIO 
BY BEN J. BLINCOE 


Having near at hand a rather favorable locality for the study of 
shorebirds during the autumn migration, I have had the good fortune 
to observe several species apparently of rather rare occurrence in Ohio 
except in the lake shore region. The species here mentioned were 
observed at Englewood dam, located on the Stillwater River about 
ten miles north of the city of Dayton and one of the five great dams 
forming a system of flood prevention in the Miami Valley. During 
the dryer parts of summer and early autumn, coinciding with the fall 
migration of these birds, numerous mud flats and islets appear about 
the small lake above the dam, offering to passing sandpipers and 
plovers a wayside resting station. In identifying the following species 
I have used 8x binoculars, and have consulted Chapman’s “Handbook,” 
Dawson’s “Birds of Ohio,” and other books and literature in the orni- 
thological periodicals pertaining to nearby localities. 

NorRTHERN PHALAROPE. Lobipes lobatus. A single bird was ob- 
served on September 7, 1924; the following note referring to this in- 
dividual is extracted from my notebook: “It was extremely active, 
even appearing nervous; swimming about rapidly it frequently took 
wing, flying a short distance (a few feet or several yards), dropping 
back into the water, nearly always turning about suddenly after alight- 
ing. Seemingly it pursued a course in one direction no longer than 
a few seconds, then turning quickly proceeded in the opposite direc- 
tion or, perhaps, took wing, but almost immediately returning to the 
water. These actions I attributed to its oceanic habitat where obviously 
the bird must act quickly to avoid an impending wave. It was not 
seen running along the shore during about thirty minutes observation, 
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though once it was seen on a small gravel-bar where it went to ar- 
range its feathers after having bathed; here a Killdeer ran at it, 
knocking down and walking over the phalarope. After this uncouth 
reception it again took to the water nearby.” With half a dozen 
shorebirds near the phalarope it was possible to compare its size, 
length of bill, etc., and color markings were readily observable. 


DowitcHER. Macrorhamphus lymnodromus griseus. One was 
observed at close range on July 15, 1927, in company with Yellow- 
legs, Pectoral and Semipalmated Sandpipers. It is probable that this 
bird is referable to the subspecies scolopaceus; Dawson states that 
both forms are rare migrants in Ohio, and Butler makes the same 
statement for Indiana; however Butler states that “of all the references 
to the Dowitcher only one refers to the short-billed form” (griseus). 


Stitt Sanppiper. Micropalama himantopus. About sunset of 
July 15, 1927. I discovered one of these birds in company with about 
sixty individuals of several common species of shorebirds. It was in- 
clined to associate mainly with a group of about fifteen Yellow-legs. 
and while these fed principally in shallow water, the slightly smaller 
and much darker sandpiper was singled out as confining its feeding 
activities on the mud flat. As the bird tilted the tail upward in reach- 
ing down to pick up food, the heavily barred underparts were very 
noticeable and a decided contrast with the light underparts of the 
Yellow-legs; there was a distinct line over the eye contrasting with 
the dark crown; even the rufous coloring about the back of the head 
was perceptible, while comparison of bill and legs with all species 
present was easily accomplished. Its actions closely resembled no 
other species present, the bird appearing less vivacious than its 
associates. 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. Pelidna alpina sakhalina. A flock of five 
was observed on October 18, 1924, and a single individual on Novem- 


ber 16, 1924. 


SANDERLING. Crocethia alba. A single bird was observed on Sep- 
tember 13, 1925. 


WitLet. Catopthrophorus semipalmatus. While observing a 
mixed flock of shorebirds on August 16, 1924, a Willet glided down 
to the mud flat alighting within thirty feet of me. It appeared as a 
giant beside the Yellow-legs, the largest birds present before its ar- 
rival; in flight the broad white band through the wing was quite con- 
spicuous. The bird quickly perceived that it was under observation 
and flew to a small island about fifty yards distant. A local game 
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warden, who also saw this bird while I watched it, remarked that it 
was the first “curlew” he had ever seen here. The subspecific identity 
of this bird is, of course, questionable; Dawson does not attempt to 
designate the geographic race to which belongs the single specimen 
mentioned in his “Birds of Ohio.” 


GoLpEN PLover. Pluvialis dominica dominica. Two observed 
September 16, 1923. Although once common as an Qhio bird its 
recent scarcity suggests publication of my only record for this locality. 


Pipinc PiLover. Aegialitis meloda. A _ single bird observed 
August 16, 1924; accompanied several other species on a mud flat; 
a Semipalmated Plover near it rendered identification doubly certain. 
Dawson remarks that this is a rare bird in the interior of Ohio. 

In addition to the eight species above referred to, ten members 
of the limicolae occur at Englewood Dam more or less regularly as 
migrants and two species, the Killdeer and Spotted Sandpiper, breed 
quite regularly. Whatever may have been the effect on the land birds. 
the building of this dam certainly has had a salubrious effect on 
waterbird life. 


Dayton, OH1IO0. 


EASTER BIRDS OF LITTLE EGYPT* 
BY ALVIN R. CAHN AND A. SIDNEY HYDE 


The Easter vacation period of April 14 to 19, 1927, was spent 
by the writers on an automobile field trip from Champaign in the 
corn belt region of east central Illinois, southward to that part of 
the state known as “Little Egypt’—the southernmost portion of IlIli- 
nois. The route lay through Dr. Ridgway’s Bird Haven near Olney, 
and thence via Mt. Carmel, Carmi and Herrin to Alto Pass in northern 
Union County, the southern tip of Illinois, and a few miles east of 
the Mississippi River. The first night camp was made in the woods 
south of Mt. Carmel; the remaining four days and nights were spent 
at and about Alto Pass, the highest point in the state, and a portion 
of the glorious Ozark highlands. 

Observations on birds were made at all times possible—from 
daylight to dark, daily. The list for the trip comprises 112 species, 
and it is believed that enough intensive field work was accomplished 
in Union County to warrant the publication of the results. The coun- 


*Contribution from the Zoological Laboratory of the University of Illinois, 


No. 337. 
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try is so wild and there has been so little contributed to a knowledge 
of its fauna, that the writers feel that it is high time a beginning was 
made. Though the dates involved in the present investigation may 
seem a bit early for satisfactory bird study, yet it is only in the case 
of some of the summer residents which arrive late in the season that 
it was impossible to ascertain something as to the abundance of these 
species during their breeding season. 

An attempt was made to determine the ecological position which 
the birds occupy in the various associations represented in this region. 
In pursuance of this idea, four distinct associations are recognized, 
and a description of each association precedes the list of birds which 
characterize or breed in it. The names of species in each list are ar- 
ranged in the order of decreasing abundance, in accordince with the 
ever more prevalent recognition among field naturalists of the im- 
portance of the ecological relations of organisms. Following this 
ecological discussion, a list of all species seen is given in approved 


A. O. U. order. 
AssociATION I. UpLanp Oak-Hickory Forest 


This is by far the most important and extensive association in- 
cluded in the area studied, and comprises the wonderful old forests 
which so beautifully clothe all of the Illinois Ozarks, excepting only 
small cleared areas. It constitutes about 90 per cent of the area in- 
vestigated. It is a region of steep, rolling hills, with numerous local 
outcrops of great masses of rock bearing beautiful fossils of Lepi- 
dodendron, and with streams numerous and full. The trees are of 
reasonable size, the full grown forest trees averaging sixty feet in 
height, one foot in diameter at breast height, and running about 2,700 
board feet per acre. 

The principal trees are as follows. Among the oaks, seven 
species are found: black (Quercus velutina), Spanish (Q. falcata), 
red (Q. rubra), white (Q. alba), post (Q. stellata), scarlet (Q. coc. 
cinea), and blackjack (Q. marilandica). Three species of hickory: 
pignut (Carya glabra), mockernut (C. alba), and shagbark (C. ovata). 
The beech (Fagus grandifolia caroliniana) constitutes from 14 to 40 
per cent of the forests, varying with the locality, and occupies ravines 
and north-facing slopes. Other characteristic trees are: butternut 


(Juglans cinerea), walnut (Juglans nigra), elm (Ulmus americanus), 
mulberry (Morus rubra), cucumber (Magnolia acuminata), tulip 


(Liriodendron tulipifera), red gum (Liquidambar stryacifolia), black 
cherry (Prunus serotina), coffee tree (Gymnocladus dioica), sugar 
maple (Acer saccharum), silver maple (Acer saccharinum), black 
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Nesting site of the Carolina Wren. Union County, Ill. The nest is at the 
base of the oak tree, in the righthand corner. Photograph by Dr. H. L. 
Schantz. 




















eee ————— 


Nest and Eggs of the Carolina Wren. The nest contained three eggs well 
along in incubation. Photograph by Dr. H. L. Schantz. 
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gum (Nyssa sylvatica), dogwood (Cornus florida), American horn- 
beam (Ostrya virginiana) and sassafras (Sassafras variifolium). The 
woods have but little shrubby undergrowth, and the herbage consists 
of such typical woods flowers as the violet and may-apple. 

The birds of the Oak-Hickory Association may be grouped as 
follows: 

Abundant Species 

Breeders and Residents: Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Whip- 
poor-will, Cardinal, Carolina Chickadee, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Mourning Dove, Towhee. 

Migrants: Parula Warbler, Goldfinch. Some individuals breed 
here, probably. 

Common Species 

Breeders and Residents: Red-bellied Woodpecker, Blue Jay. 
Downy Woodpecker, Cowbird, Turkey Vulture, Crow, Bob-white, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Scarlet Tanager. 

Migrants: Myrtle Warbler, Palm Warbler, Least Flycatcher. 
White-throated Sparrow. 

Uncommon Species 

Breeders and Residents: Crested Flycatcher, Wood Thrush, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Wood Pewee, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Pileated Woodpecker. White-breasted Nuthatch. Red-tailed Hawk. 
Barred Owl, Screech Owl, Cooper’s Hawk. 

Migrants: Cedar Waxwing, Hermit Thrush, White-crowned Spar- 
row, Junco (very late for the species), Song Sparrow, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Black-threated Blue Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Blackburnian Warbler, Brown Creeper, Magnolia Warbler, Black and 


White Warbler. 
Ia.’ BusHy CLEARINGS IN OaK-HicKoRyY ASSOCIATION 


Scattered throughout the forest are bushy clearings covered with 
a thick growth of blackberry, raspberry and young sassafras. Most 
of the areas are on hillsides, though one rather extensive and important 
one was found in a stream valley. These areas were found to have 
certain very distinctive birds. found nowhere else: 

White-eyed Vireo, Prairie Warbler. Blue-winged Warbler. Yellow- 
breasted Chat. The Cardinal, Brown Thrasher, Cathird and Towhee 


occur here also, but are less exclusive or selective. 


AssociATIon If. Cypress Swamp 


Typical swamp woods near large streams. From one inch to three 
feet of water over much of the forest floor. The trees tend to be large. 
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and there is a rather luxuriant undergrowth and herbage where not 
drowned out. The dominant trees are: bald cypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum), swamp white oak (Quercus bicolor), tupelo (Nyssa  syl- 
vatica), sweet gum (Liquidambar styraciflua), sycamore (Platanus 
occidentalis), beech (Fagus grandifolia), sugar maple (Acer saccha- 
rum) and elm (Ulmus americanus). The predominant ground-cover 
species are: poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), buttercup (Ranun- 
culus sp.), Trillium spp., blue phlox (Phlox divaricata) jewelweed 
(Impatiens sp.) seedlings, and many varieties of ferns. 

Breeding Birds: Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, Red-headed Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Crested Flycatcher, 
Prothonotary Warbler, Red-eyed Vireo, Parula Warbler, Wood Thrush, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-shouldered Hawk, Green Heron, Cardinal, 
Orchard Oriole, Broad-winged Hawk. 

The Magnolia Warbler and Field Sparrow were found about the 
edge of the dense swamp. 


AssociATIon III. Open FIevps 


Pastures, hay fields, corn fields, and truck gardens all appeal to 
those species of birds which prefer open situations, and hence these 
have all been grouped together under a single heading. 

Breeding Birds: Meadowlark, Prairie Horned Lark, Killdeer, 
Dickcissel, Grasshopper Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Marsh Hawk. 

Migrant: Bobolink. 


Association IV. Aquatic 

Included under this heading we have such areas as flooded fields 
and roadsides, as well as the streams and rivers proper. It will be 
remembered that the dates included in this visit mark the early stages 
of the greatest flood southern Illinois and states farther south have 
ever experienced. Corn fields were actually lakes, roads often rivers, 
and water was everywhere during our visit. 

Breeding Species: Spotted Sandpiper, Green Heron, Pied-billed 
Grebe, Virginia Rail, Sora. 

Migrants: Solitary Sandpiper, Scaup Duck, White-fronted Goose. 


V. Birps or Generar DistripuTion oR oF LocaL SITUATIONS 
A number of species were so general in their distribution that it 
is found impossible to class them as belonging to any one or two 
associations: 
Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Robin, Bluebird. 
At the great cliffs bordering the Mississippi Bottoms the following 
species were noted, and are possibly breeders: 
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Turkey Vulture, Chimney Swift, Black Vulture, Mississippi Kite. 

Other species, found in local situations too well known to need 
special mention in most cases, follow: 

Maryland Yellowthroat, Migrant Shrike, Flicker, Phoebe, Purple 
Martin, Cedar Waxwing, Red-winged Blackbird, Mockingbird, House 
Wren, Bewick’s Wren, Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Kingbird, King- 
fisher, Rough-winged Swallow, Indigo Bunting, Sparrow Hawk, Balti- 
more Oriole, Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


A list of all of the species observed, in the order of the A. O. U. 
check-list, follows. The number after the name of each species refers 
to the association in which the bird was found. When more than one 
number appears, the first represents the association most important to 
the species in question. For reference, the numbers representing the 
associations are repeated: 


I. Upland Oak-Hickory. 
Ia. Bushy Clearings in Oak-Hickory. 
II. Cypress Swamp. 
III. Open Fields. 
IV. Aquatic. 


V. General or Local Situations: Miscellaneous. 


Podilymbus podiceps Pied-billed Grebe ......................---+-+-- 4 
Marila affinis ES EEA TO 4 
Anser albifrons gambeli White-fronted Goose ...............-.--.---- 4 
Ardea herodias herodias IN I IIR i caniccenasttniancemetniins 4 
Butorides virescens virescens a ee 2,4 
Rallus virginianus I II scien chiccetictinidiinaibcioasati 4 
Porzana carolina A ce a 4 
Actitis macularia Spotted Sandpiper ............................ 4 
Tringa solitaria solitaria Solitary Sandpiper ......................-.--.- 4 
Batramia longicauda I iene detach 3 
Oxyechus vociferus oases 3 
Colinus virginianus virginianus Re recerorrre sae enna mn ] 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis TE TI cc cisccssacensecccnnnenneies 1,5 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis pa eee 1,5 
Coragyps urubu ee 5 
Ictinia mississippiensis Mississippi Kite ..............................-- 5 
Circus hudsonius 0 reece nee 3 
Accipiter cooperi eT EEO i 
Buteo borealis borealis MIN, I aie l 
Buteo lineatus lineatus Red-shouldered Hawk .................... 2,1 
Buteo platypterus Broad-winged Hawk ......................-- 2,1 
Cerchneis sparveria sparveria eee 5 
Strix varia varia Barred Owl ..._....... Repeat e ee eee ees ] 
Otus asio asio eee een ] 


Ceryle alcyon alcyon RO i a oats 5 























Dryobates villosus villosus 
Dryobates pubescens medianus 
Sphyrapicus varius varius 
Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus 
Colaptes auratus luteus 
Antrostomus vociferus vociferus 
Chaetura pelagica 

Archilocus colubris 

Tyrannus tyrannus 

Myiarchus crinitus 

Sayornis phoebe 

Myiochanes virens 

Empidonax minimus 

Otocoris alpestris praticola 
Cyanocitta cristata cristata 
Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus 
Molothrus ater ater 

Agelaius phoenicius arctolegus 
Sturnella magna magna 

Icterus spurius 

Icterus galbula 

Astragalinus tristis tristis 
Pooecetes gramineus gramineus 
Ammodramus savannarum 
Zonotrichia leucophrys leocophrys 
Zonotrichia albicollis 

Spizella passerina passerina 
Spizella pusilla pusilla 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis 
Peucaea aestivalis aestivalis 
Melospiza melodia melodia 
Melospiza georgiana 

Pipilo erythropthalmus erytnropthalmus 
Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis 
Hedymeles ludovicianus 
Passerina cyanea 

Spiza americana 

Piranga erythromelas 

Piranga rubra rubra 

Progne subis subis 

Hirundo erythrogaster 
Iridoprocne bicolor 

Riparia riparia 

Stelgidopteryx serripenis 
Bombycilla cedrorum 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans 
Vireosylva olivacea 

Vireosylva gilva gilva 
Lanivireo flavifrons 
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Hairy Woodpecker ........................---- ] 
Downy Woodpecker .......................-.. l 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker ................ l 
Pileated Woodpecker ...................-.. l 
Red-headed Woodpecker ................ ] 
PO TRIE ercccenncsacscnereevereoscees 15 
I a ciceiccctecineerivecinaniseracmniees l 
INE: TOI icccenneteeerccecmatiormens 5 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird .......... 5 
IID shins icicutcipishnabddninieceneaiictenaie 5 
Crested Flycatcher ................-..-.----- l 
a 5 
MO III iin ccecnnnesnetoceeinccnionneata i 
Loot Foesiher ......... l 
Prairie Horned Lark.......................- 3 
aa l 
ee 1,3 
a ar a 3 
Ee eC ae eee 3 
Red-winged Blackbird ...................... 5 
PI pice cice oh setedadeeiianadans 3 
Orchard Oriole -...............-..-.-..-c.-s--0 2,5 
Baltimore Oriole ..............--.------------ 5 
i ] 
nee 3 
Grasshopper Sparrow ..................-.-- 3 
White-crowned Sparrow .................. l 
White-throated Sparrow ................. l 
ee 5 
| Ee 
I ae ] 
Bachman’s Sparrow ..........-.------------- 3 
NIN FIDE vccesacincinessinsnducicominisnna la, 5 
Swamp Sparrow ...........-.-..-.:----------0» 18 
ae a, 1 
OS eee eee l, la 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak .................. 1 
I TN it ncaliniy 1,2 
EE Pee 5 
RN I ee, 1 
Summer Tanager .............--------------- 1 
REE EER eenosseeeenees 5 
RO PINIII cccsccccectnsnesiscensicscossenonednien 5 
eas 5 
BN IIT niin cicicnidinininiicidiinans 5 
Rough-winged Swallow .................... 5 
eee 5 
I I i iiietactsncnonsaian 3 
PINNED seiccascesiaiciiiaeventicanchccmnaceied 1 
Warbling Vireo ...................-2.<.-.-...:0-- 5 
Yellow-throated Vireo ...................... 
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Vireo griseus griseus White-eyed Vireo 
Mniotilta varia Black and White Warbler 
Protonotaria citrea Prothonotary Warbler 
Vermivora pinus Blue-winged Warbler 


Compsothlypis americana usneae Northern Parula Warbler 
Dendroica aestiva aestiva Yellow Warbler 

Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens Black-throated Green Warbler 
Dendroica coronata Myrtle Warbler 

Dendroica magnolia Magnolia Warbler ........................ 
Dendroica fusca Blackburnian Warbler 

Dendroica virens Black-throated Green Warbler 
Dendroica palmarum Palm Warbler 
Dendroica discolor Prairie Warbler 
Seirus noveboracensis noveboracensis Water-thrush 
Oporornis formosus Kentucky Warbler 
Geothlypis trichas trichas Maryland Yellowthroat 
Icteria virens virens Yellow-breasted Chat 
Setophaga ruticilla Redstart 
Mimus polyglottos polyglottos Mockingbird 
Toxostoma rufum Brown Thrasher 
Dumetella carolinensis Catbird 
Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus Carolina Wren 
Thryomanes bewicki bewicki Bewick’s Wren 
Troglodytes aedon aedon House Wren 
Certhia familiaris americana Brown Creeper 
Sitta carolinensis carolinensis White-breasted Nuthatch 
Parus bicolor Tufted Titmouse 
Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis Carolina Chickadee 
Regulus satrapa satrapa Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Regulus calendula calendula Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Hylocichla mustelina Wood Thrush 
Hylocichla guttata pallasi Hermit Thrush 
Planesticus migratorius migratorius 

Sialia sialis sialis Bluebird 


ZoOoLoGicaL LABORATORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Ursana, ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tue CoLorep PLATE in this issue requires some explanation and comment. 
Mr. George Miksch Sutton has very kindly permitied us to reproduce his painting 
to accompany the article by Mr. Holt. Our regular income does not permit us 
to furnish illustrations by the costly 4-color process. But this picture of the 
Wood Ibises is so beautiful and so appropriate in this issue that the Editor has 
voluntarily taken a plunge in presenting it. A small part of the cost has already 
been subscribed through correspondence. The Editor is trusting that enough 
members, upon seeing the plate, will indicate their approval by sending a small 
donation toward the expense. We realize that this sort of solicitation may be 
undignified in a pretentious journal; but if it brings pleasing results our critics 
may be mollified. We have on hand at the present time another equally beautiful 


painting in color, to accompany an equally interesting article, which we shall 
publish in the near future if it can be financed. If we should fortunately receive 


more than enough money to pay for the plate in this issue, the excess will be 
made the nucleus of a fund for the other plate. When our endowment fund 
becomes a little larger and productive, the interest from it will help to furnish 
these desirable illustrations. 


THe Annuat Mempersuip roll will be published as usual in the June issue. 
Last year, for the first time, the date of beginning of membership was included 
in the roll. Because of faulty records some mistakes were made in these dates. 
In the next roll it is hoped to eliminate as many of these errors as possible. 
The Secretary would be glad if members would notify him of any inaccuracies 
as to date of joining, or in address. 


Recent Newspearer Disparcies indicate that the people of Hawaii are 
proposing to import song birds on a large scale, not for commercial purposes, but 
purely for aesthetic reasons. In the long run bird protection will find its 
strongest argument in the realm of sentiment. 

Nevertheless, at almost the same time there appears an Associated Press 
dispatch from the Black Hills of South Dakota (January 22, 1929) telling of 
an irruption of rodents, which “are making life miserable for the Jones County 
farmers.” It is said that 1,300 acres of corn has been destroyed in one county, 
and that on one tract alone 2,154 field mice have been destroyed by poison. 
This abnormal multiplication of rodents followed promptly a war on “vermin,” 
including hawks, owls, crows, and snakes, just a short time ago. 
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And yet, within the past year we clipped the following item from the edi- 
torial column of some newspaper: “When scientists of the present day get to 
talking about scientific achievements, for public consumption, they probably im- 
press themselves and others who do not know that professional scientists have 
had little part in such developments. Practically all of the important new things 
originate outside of recognized scientific circles.” 

This should abate, somewhat, scientific conceit! Progress is slow. Just 
when we think that beliefs in witchcraft and intolerance have been outgrown, 
and that the open mind has become the rule of mankind, something happens to 
shake our optimism. Progress is, however, pretiy sure. 





In Openinc THE New YEAR it becomes necessary to record some changes 
in our official staff. Mr. Thos. H. Whitney has served in the capacity of Vice- 
President for the past four years. During this time he has initiated the incor- 
poration of the W. O. C. and the establishment of a trust agreement, from which 
it is hoped in the natural course of events may grow an appreciable endowment 
fund. Mr. Whitney’s term of office marks a distinct service to the organization, 
and his efforts are recognized and appreciated. He is succeeded by Mr. George 
Miksch Sutton. Mr. Sutton needs no introduction, but we may say that at 
present he is a member of the staff of the Pennsylvania State Board of Game 
Commissioners, being in charge particularly of ornithological research and edu- 
cational work. Mr. Sutton received his preliminary education in the middle 
west, and later went east, as so many of our good men have done. He is now 
spending some of his spare time in graduate work at Cornell University. While 
he is a prolific writer, he is best known as a painter of birds. We will not 
attempt to name all of the magazines or books in which Mr. Sutton’s work has 
appeared in color; but we will notice that Outdoor Life and Recreation has 
begun a series of bird paintings by Mr. Sutton. The first colored plate in, this 
series was of the Prairie Chicken, and appeared in the February number. Mr. 
Sutton has been especially kind to the Witson BULLETIN. 


After three years of faithful service Mr. Gloyd insisted that he be relieved 
of official duties in order that he might pursue his graduate research. Mr. 
Gloyd’s pleasing personality was evident even in his correspondence, and while 
the debt is all ours, yet we feel that Mr. Gloyd has a host of friends to his 
credit as a result of the three terms of office. It takes an energetic secretary 
to keep our membership roll at par, and in this respect Prof. Gloyd did his 
duty well, and we thank him. 

Prof. Gloyd is succeeded in the office of Secretary by Jesse M. Shaver, 
Professor of Zoology at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. Many of us became 
acquainted with Professor Shaver at our two Nashville meetings, and remember 
him as a genial six-footer, who can make a good speech of welcome. During 
the past year he received his doctorate from the University of Chicago; and it 
has been said that Dr. Shaver’s degree was the first one ever granted by this 
University in ornithology. Incidentally, for this is an interesting point, Dr. 
Jones received his degree at Chicago years ago on a thesis on nestling down, 
but we do not know that his major (or minor) was designated as ornithology. 

We cordially welcome these new officers, with confidence in their determina- 
tion to make this year one of progress and achievement. 














General Notes 


GENERAL NOTES 
Conducted by M. H. Swenk 


A Hybrid Field-Vesper Sparrow.—Several times during May | was within 
a few feet, and studied with a glass as long as I chose, a bird that was evidently 
a cross between the Field Sparrow and the Vesper Sparrow. The general appearance 
was of the Field Sparrow with the typical head markings and flesh colored bill. 
The wings were barred as in the Field Sparrow, but the lesser coverts were solid 
bright bay as with the Vesper, while the tail was distinctly like that of the 
Vesper Sparrow, having the outer feathers white——E. A. Doo.irrie, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

The Bald Eagle in Arkansas.—On the morning of August 29, 1928, a 
friend of mine called me out of a local confectionery, and pointing up, wanted 
to know what kind of a bird that was, soaring over the valley. A glance was 
sufficient to tell that it was a Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus), for the 
white head and tail flashed in the sunlight like a mirror as he turned. A small 
crowd soon gathered, and twenty or thirty people watched the bird as it circled 
over the valley, at a rather low elevation, until after three or four minutes it 
straightened away to the west, and was soon out of sight. This is the only record 
for me, and the bird has been reported only three or four times from the Arkansas 
Ozarks in the past ten years.—J. D. Biack, Winslow, Ark. 


Strangulation of Gulls.—While at Chase Lake, North Dakota, on an expe- 
dition of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, during June, 1928, I found several 
dead Ring-billed Gulls (Larus delawarensis) which seemed to have died of 
strangulation. Upon further examination the deaths were found to have been 
caused by the gulls attempting to swallow whole Richardson’s Spermophiles. In 
all the specimens examined, the spermophiles were caught in the throat, head 
first, with the hind feet and tail extending out of the mouth, as if the gulls had 
tried to swallow the mammals head first. 

The gulls probably picked up dead spermophiles, as the farmers had been 
killing them with poisoned oats. The death of the gulls could not have been 
caused by the poisoned rodents, as in no case was a spermophile even slightly 
digested, so that undoubtedly the gulls died of strangulation—E. V. Komarex, 
Oak Park, Iil. 


Trapping Juncos and White-throats.—Our yard, this last spring (1927), 
had many Slate-colored Junco and White-throated Sparrow visitors, but we did 
not succeed in trapping many until we began using the prepared bird seed 
bought at the stores. 

Even so, we were not securing as many as we should until we began setting 
the traps in the bottom of our fish pond, which had been drained for winter 
and not yet filled again. 

We found that a light litter drawn over some seed scattered over the bottom 
of the pond enticed the little rascals, who enjoyed scratching like small chickens, 
and the outside food did not prevent them from entering the traps. Some morn- 
ings we had birds in every trap, without exception—Epwarp A. Everett, Waseca, 
Minn. 

Tactics of the Domestic Pigeon in Evading the Duck Hawk.—On April 
12, 1928, while stopping briefly to examine the cliffs at Dauphin, Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, where Duck Hawks (Rhynchodon peregrinus anatum) live, 
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and probably nest, I learned of an unusual method employed by pigeons in evad- 
ing their dreaded foe, the Duck Hawk. The pigeons, upon seeing the hawk 
towering above them, preparatory to striking, fly with teriffic haste down toward 
the main highway. As the Duck Hawk poises before his plunge the pigeons 
arrange themselves under the telegraph wires, and fly along one after the other, 
just beneath the wires. The hawk swoops, but always veers off when it sees the 
wires. Goshawks have been known to kill themselves by flying into mesh wire 
while making their attack upon poultry; evidently the Duck Hawk does not 
commit such folly. I understand from local residents that the pigeons which 
pass the cliffs now regularly fly near the road, ready to dart to cover under the 
wires at the first sight of their enemy. How different are these tactics from 
those of the flocks of shore-birds in the North Country which swarm into the 
sky and mill about in a confused mass, awaiting the dreaded plunge of their 
pursuer. 

Robins, Flickers, Meadowlarks, and Blue Jays which fly by the cliffs are 
struck down with comparative ease. These smaller birds apparently have not 
learned of the protection the telegraph wires might afford—Grorce MiKkscH 
Sutton, Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Some Cowbird Experiences in Columbus, Ohio.—On May 22, 1928, at 
about 9:15 a. M., a male Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater) alighted on an old shed 
near our house, giving his high pitched call—‘seeee.” Soon a female Cowbird 
arrived near by, whereupon a Field Sparrow and a male Indigo Bunting also 
appeared, and scolded. The female Cowbird then disappeared, but shortly after- 
wards returned with an egg in her bill, which she ate at leisure, contents and 
shell, while an unfortunate Song Sparrow protested. With a satisfied air she 
hopped on to the fence, wiped her bill and flew away. 

On June 8, 1928, I discovered a nest of the Maryland Yellowthroat (Geo- 
thlypis trichas trichas) in a patch of weeds in the same vicinity. In it were two 
warbler eggs and no less than four Cowbird’s eggs. All were warm. The warblers 
did not show themselves at all. I unwisely removed all of the eggs of the 
parasite, without thinking until later of the shock it would be to the warbler to 
find such a radical change in her household. The unappreciative warbler promptly 
deserted her own eggs. The Cowbird eggs remained in the house for five hours 
at a temperature of 68°F. Then I cracked one, and the horrid little reptilian 
creature inside waved its fore paw and opened its bill! The egg that closely 
resembled this one in its markings was also nearly ready to hatch, but the others, 
which were like each other but slightly different from the first two, were fresh— 


Marcaret M. Nice, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Hudsonian Chickadee in Michigan.—On July 28, 1928, in spruce 
forest on a sandy plain south of the Huron Mountains, about fifteen miles from 
the shore of Lake Superior and at an elevation of about 900 feet above the 
lake, I came on a band of chickadees and kinglets which included both the 
familiar Black-capped Chickadee (Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus) and the 
Hudsonian Chickadee (Penethestes hudsonicus) and both the Golden-crowned 
Kinglet (Regulus satrapa satrapa) and the Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus 
calendula calendula). Walking in the clear and rather open stand of spruces, 
and hearing chickadee notes which seemed not wholly familiar, I squeaked, and 
presently the little coterie was all about me. There were two or three Black- 
caps, but the majority of the chickadees, a half dozen, more or less, were Hud- 
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sonian. And the fatter were the more confiding, for they flitted within a few 
inches of my head. I noted each distinctive detail—the dusky chestnut crown, 
the duller underparts and the wing feathers with no more than a suggestion of 
white edgings. The kinglets were silent; there were only a few of them, but 
the crown patch of one, the absence of crown patch of others, and the inter- 
mittent fluttering of the wings as the birds hopped from twig to twig, made 
identification sure. The occurrence of these two rare birds in July is, in the 
case of the Hudsonian Chickadee at least (a species scarcely migratory at all), 
little less than demonstration of nesting. Of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Bar- 
rows wrote (1912) that it probably was not to be found nesting within the state 
of Michigan—Bayarp H. Curisty, Sewickley, Pa. 


Some Interesting Ohio Records.—yYellow Rail (Coturnicops novebora- 
censis ).—Westerville, May 16, 1928. Also, a specimen of this species was found 
dead near the Huron Marshes south of Willard, on July 16, 1928. 

Black Rail (Creciscus jamaicensis).—Bumgardner’s Pond, Franklin County, 
April 4, 1927, and Alum Creek Swamp, Westerville, April 3, 1927. Probably a 
considerable number of both of these species breed in favorable localities of the 
state but are casily missed because of their small size and secretive habits. 

Purple Gallinule (Jonornis martinicus)—On May 17, 1928, I collected a 
perfect specimen of this gorgeously painted species at the Alum Creek Swamp, 
Westerville. There are about a half dozen published Ohio records for this 
casual migrant, and this seems to be the first specimen taken in the state since 
1917. The skin is now in the Wheaton Club Collection of the Ohio State 
Museum at Columbus. 

Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus).—Richard E. Durst and_ the 
writer observed seven individuals on April 27 and 28, 1928, in company with a 
flock of sixty-eight Golden Plovers, feeding in a surface pond in western Madison 


County. Spring records of this sandpiper are much rarer than records made in 


the fall. 


Prairie Hen (Tympanuchus americanus).—Richard E. Durst and myself re- 
corded a female of this species at Bay Point, May 26, 1928. It was discovered 
while sunning itself in the clearing of an old wagon road, and ran slowly ahead 
of us for about 200 yards at a distance of from thirty to sixty feet, following the 
deep rut formed by the wagon wheels. The bird seemed little frightened by our 
presence and we did not succeed in flushing it until the distance between us was 
cut to less than twenty feet. The head and neck, the barring of the heavy plump 
body, the short feathered legs and the very short tail with prominent black bars 
were all clearly observed, both with the naked eye and by the aid of 8x binocu- 
lars, removing all possibility of confusion with any other species. This bird was 
thought by many to have become extinct in Ohio a number of years ago, as 
there have been no recent records. Evidently a few scattered individuals have 
been able to survive in unusually favorable habitats, as it is unlikely that the 
species would ever be able to reestablish itself in the state once it had been 
completely wiped out. Several rumors of birds resembling Prairie Hens have 
come from the Huron Marshes region and it is altogether possible that they may 
sometime be found there, or somewhere in the Oak Openings region west of 
Toledo. 

“Lawrence’s Warbler—On May 27, 1928, I studied for some time a peculiar 
hybrid warbler that I discovered along the northern edge of the Huron Marshes 
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southwest of Willard. The bird had the typical plumage of a Lawrence’s 
Warbler (the black throat and ear patches of the Golden-winged Warbler and 
the yellow crown and underparts and the two whitish wing bars of the Blue- 
winged Warbler) with one exception. Between the two white wing bars was a solid 
patch of gold, similar to the wing bar of the Golden-wing. The bird was singing 
a song indistinguishable from those of a half dozen Blue-winged Warblers singing 
nearby. The occurrence of this hybrid is interesting in connection with the rec- 
ord of a pair of typical Brewster’s Warblers feeding young at Neotoma, Hocking 
County, on June 11 and 12, 1927. In 1928, only the male Brewster’s Warbler 
returned, singing the same low pitched “sweive, eze, eze, eze” song of 1.8 seconds 
duration, as that heard the previous year, or varying it with a “sweeze, sweeza, 
zai-ze-e-e-e-e” song, lasting only 1.1 seconds. The first syllables were very rapid, 
but the last was long drawn out and had somewhat of a plaintive quality. Sev- 
eral Brewster's Warblers, in addition to these records, were recorded near 
Columbus during the summer months of 1928.—Lawrence E. Hicks, Frederick- 
town, Ohio. 

Birds in Western Texas.—During the months of July and August, 1928, I 
was working in Uvalde, Texas, about ninety miles west of San Antonio. As the 
flora, fauna and climate there were quite different from any I had formerly ex- 
perienced, I made it part of my business to examine the various organisms found 
there. Not the least of these were the birds. Unfortunately, I did not have time 
to make a careful survey of the region. I was also handicapped by a lack of 
books and keys for identification. Certain species were so conspicuous, however, 
that they could not pass unnoticed. These I have listed as follows: 

l. Killdeer (Oxyechus vociferus). Very common. Strange to say, I never 
saw one of these birds on the ground. 

2. Scaled Quail (Callipepla squamata). Common. Often seen crossing the 
road. Texans call these birds “blue quail.” 

3. Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina pallescens). These little 
birds are common even in the towns. The wings are conspicuously reddish. 

4. White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica asiatica). Without doubt one of 
the commonest birds in West Texas. It is as large as a domestic” pigeon, and is 
eaten by the people. Doves are common even in town. Their peculiar harsh 
“coo” can be heard on all sides throughout the day. 

5. Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis). Very common. This 
is a bird of the country, and spends most of its time in the air. I have seen 
them, however, on fence posts. 

6. Black Vulture (Coragyps urubu). Not as common as the last species. 
The ranchmen, who claim that Black Vultures carry anthrax, make constant war 
upon the birds. The only individuals that I saw close at hand were ‘feeding on 
a dead jack rabbit in the road. 

7. Road-runner (Geococcyx californicus). Very common. Often seen cross- 
ing the road or seated on fence posts. One lived back of the Government station. 

8. Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus carolinus). Common. 

9. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscivora forficata). These birds are to be 
seen at any time, especially on telegraph wires. When flying, the tail often re- 
sembles a trailer or some foreign substance. 

10. Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis). Hardly common, although 
some were seen near the Government station on several occasions. 
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1l. Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubineus mexicanus). These beau- 
tiful birds were common in the brush, but they were very timid, and could only 
be studied at a distance. 

12. Western Goldfinch (Astragalinus psaltria). These pretty birds behaved 
very much like their eastern relatives. Like them they were fond of bathing 
under lawn sprinklers. They were very numerous. 

13. Desert Sparrow (Amphispiza bilineata deserticola). 1 saw only one of 
these birds. Itw as on a fence wire not fifty feet from me. 

14. Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis}. Very common, even in town. 

15. Western Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea lazula). A single flock of 
these was seen in the valley of the Frio River. 

16. Western Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos leucopterus). Numerous 
everywhere, but especially so in town. Often came to lawn sprinklers. 

17. Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps). One of these birds was seen near 
Asherton. 

18. Cactus Wren (Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi). The only one seen 
lived near the Government station. It was often seen in company with a Texas 
Bewick’s Wren. 

19. Texas Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewickii cryptus). A single indi- 
vidual was seen daily at the Government station—Cyrit E. Apspott, Elgin, Ill. 


Nesting of the Yellow-throated Warbler in Volusia County, Florida.— 
While camping with William Leon Dawson, three miles west of Maytown, Volusia 
County, Florida, I found three nests of the Yellow-throated Warbler in the 
course of construction, between 8:00 A. m. and 10.00 a. m., April 1, 1927. We 
had been there three days, photographing nests of the American Egret in the 
dense, boggy cypress swamps, and, having the blinds set, I decided to go in 
search of Prothonotary Warbler nests, as the birds were to be heard singing 
from several points in the swamp. I had watched and listened to a singing male 
for some time, but could never see the female, so searched every possible stub 
for the nest, but without avail. I gave it up, as I figured it was too early for 
this species to begin nesting. It might be well to here record one nest of the 
Prothonotary Warbler, found May 15, 1923, with three well incubated eggs, too 
far gone to save. The nest was placed in a rotten cypress stub four or five 
feet above the water, in an open spot in the big cypress swamp about eight miles 
southwest of Kissimmee, Osceola County, Florida. This was discovered by Mr. 
Fred W. Walker. 

Coming back to my story, I sat down to rest and heard several male 
Yellow-throated Warblers singing from the tall, moss-covered cypresses, and soon 
saw a female alight on the moss-covered trunk of a tree quite close to me. She 
fed for perhaps ten minutes and I saw her eat at least ten worms. At last she 
flew away to a cypress, and I watched her. It was not long before she flew 
rapidly, and in a straight line, to a point back of me and I hastened over to 
where I had last’ seen her, but I could not see anything of her. I sat quietly 
a few minutes and then saw her coming towards me with nest-material in her 
bill. She flew directly to the nest-tree, alighting on a limb, remaining about a 
second, and flying into a clump of moss hanging from the under side of the lower 
limb of a cypress about thirty feet up. The nest was three feet from the trunk of 
the tree. Both birds brought nest-material, and the male placed his, soon flying 
away in the same direction. Sometimes the birds would fly directly to the moss 
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clump, but more often they alighted on a limb near the nest before entering, 
never hesitating but a few seconds. Once one of the birds alighted in a nearby 
tree before flying to the nest. I watched for about fifteen minutes, and the trips 
averaged about one minute apart. 

Hearing a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher uttering its “tee tee tee” or “zee zee” 
notes over and over again in song, I thought I would give them a glance, and in 
five minutes I had seen a bird flying to a horizontal cypress limb about forty- 
five feet up. I watched the bird adding material to her nest, which was nearly 
built. Soon the male came and perched beside her, to inspect her work, uttering 
his teasing little song. I watched them a few minutes and passed on to locate 
other nests of the Yellow-throated Warbler, as I could hear several males singing. 

In a little while I saw a small bird fly to a clump of hanging moss, in a 
tall cypress, forty feet up, and six feet out from the trunk, on a lower limb. This 
bird proved to be a female Parula Warbler. The male sang in the top of a 
cypress tree not far away but did not assist in nest-building. I watched her for 
a few minutes and her trips were every one or two minutes—not longer. 

These three nests were all in the same little strand of cypress and within a 
radius of not over 200 feet. Going to another strand, which was separated by 
a small pool of open water, I soon found a second nest of the Yellow-throated 
Warbler. This was located four feet from the trunk of a cypress on a lower 
limb, in hanging moss suspended on the under side of the limb. This bird 
worked faster than the other and sometimes made two trips a minute. The male 
sang from thirty to sixty feet away, and once came to the nest while she was 
there, but was not seen to assist in carrying materials. The female did not go 
farther than 100 feet to gather material, and went in different directions, some- 
times back to the same place, as if it was especially suited to her needs. She 
would fly to the moss-covered trunk of a cypress and pull and tug at the fibers 
until they were loosened, and then immediately fly to the nest, entering always 
by the north entrance and leaving by the west side. This was not varied. I 
stood in plain view of the tree fifty feet away, but it did not disturb the birds 
in the least, and they paid not the slightest attention to me. Even nest-material 
was gathered within forty feet of me. 

About 300 feet beyond this nest I located another by seeing the bird fly to 
a tall cypress, fully sixty feet up. I watched this tree for fifteen minutes before 
she returned again. It was evident that towards the middle of the day the birds 
cease their activities, as when I returned and passed by the other nests no birds 
were to be seen moving about. 

As we broke camp that day and left for Cape Sable, nearly 400 miles away, 
and did not return until April 18, I did not get an opportunity to visit this 
interesting place again. Yellow-throated Warblers are fairly common in the 
cypress swamps in the pine woods and flat-woods country, in many Florida 
counties, but I have never been able to locate their nests until this season, and 
then only by accident—Donatp J. Nicno.son, Orlando, Fla. 

An Unusual Nesting Site of the Dickcissel.—On June 19, 1925, I noted a 
Dickcissel (Spiza americana) flush from a cylindrical mass of vines of the Vir- 
ginia Creeper and Wild Grape, covering a fence post. The nest was placed 
on the top of the post, solidly anchored among the vines, and contained four eggs. 
As my work caused me to pass the place many times, I had plenty of views of 
the female leaving the nest. The eggs, which appeared to be well incubated, 
were missing on June 24.—-Oscar P. AtLert, McGregor, lowa. 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Conducted by Alfred M. Bailey 


[Editor’s Note. We are proposing to have from time to time a department 
on bird photography, and Mr. A. M. Bailey, Director of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, has consented to take charge of it. Mr. Bailey has had very much 
field experience in the Rocky Mountain region, in Alaska, and along the Gulf 
Coast. We hope to make the department a useful medium of exchange of ideas 
and experiences in matters of equipment, methods, subjects, results, etc. The 
instalment in this issue is elementary, and intended for beginners; later on, there 
should be plenty of material of interest to more experienced bird photographers. 
The frequency and success of this department will depend entirely upon the re- 
sponse of our readers. It is not intended that the Editor must furnish all of 
the copy. We invite our readers to submit their ideas of various outfits, their 
successes and failures with certain equipment, their special knowledge of un- 
usual opportunities for bird photography, etc. Photographs which illustrate any 
of these things are also desired, and will be published in limited numbers.] 

Bird students have many fields of investigation before them. Some work 
out the geographic boundaries of the different species, some the economic im- 
portance of birds in their relation to man, and others study birds merely for the 
enjoyment of being afield where they may, for the time being, be away from 
the crowds of the cities. Louis Fuertes once told me that the real reason he 
enjoyed being with birds was because he liked to paint them. Nagozruk, the 
eskimo collector of the Chicago Academy of Sciences at Cape Prince of Wales, 
said that he liked birds because he soon got tired of walrus meat! And so, 
the most of us have some particular reason why we are interested in bird life, 
and many have hobbies we like to ride. I think I receive more real enjoyment 
in trying to secure pictures of birds than in any other out-door study, and it is 
my desire to give the general methods employed, that others, if they wish, may 
also have the pleasure of watching birds from a blind and photographing them 
as they return to their nests. 

The following notes are intended for nature lovers who have not attempted 
to picture birds, or for those who have had poor success, and are not meant for 
field men experienced in nature photography. I think most out-door photographers 
will agree with me that they take pictures like the Irishman plays the fiddle— 
to plagiarize a comparison I read somewhere or other—‘“neither by music nor 
ear, but, be jabbers, by main strength.” Each species presents a different prob- 
lem, and a good bit of hard work and tiresome waiting is often necessary before 
the worth-while results are obtained, but on the whole, it is fairly simple to 
photograph if one takes the time. 

The equipment need not be expensive. The best camera to start with is 
the one you have. I am not going to go into the matter of lenses, focal length, 
exposure, and other details which may be obtained in any little handbook of 
photography, or which may be explained, in so far as is necessary for practical 
use, by a professional photographer. However, you may not have a machine 
and are desirous of obtaining one, so there are two things to consider, (1) the 
work you want to accomplish, and (2) the amount of money you have to spend. 
There is no camera that will do all kinds of work. If you can have just one 
camera, and desire one to carry around at all times, then I should suggest a 
hand machine of not over a 4x5 size. I find a 344x444 a very fine one, for it is 
ideal to print contact lantern slides and you can make excellent enlargements. 
The machine can be fitted with a direct view finder so that you can hold it at 
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arm’s length and take pictures. These cameras have the advantage of having 
a good depth of focus; they usually work as fast as 1-250 of a second, and you 
can have it with you at all times. There is nothing so discouarging as having 
a camera too heavy to tote around. 

If, however, you can afford only one camera, and desire it for the sole 
purpose of photographing birds and mammals from a blind, I should recom- 
mend that you purchase a graflex with a long focus lens. The 4x5 revolving 
back auto graflex with Zeiss Tessar f.4.5 lens is an ideal outfit. It works to 
1-1000 of a second and gives a much larger image than would be obtained with 
the small hand camera with its lens of much shorter focal length. The graflex 
has the advantages that you can watch your bird in the ground glass until it is 
in a pleasing position, and you can be sure of having it in sharp focus. 


Films are far better than plates for the nature photographer. They are 
lighter and will not break. There are a few old stand-patters who insist on 
using plates, but films have so many advantages that I would never carry plates 
into the field. I have a friend who is at the head of one of the large western 
museums. He never felt as if he were out in the open unless he was carrying 
forty or fifty pounds of photo glass around in the shape of negatives. For years 
he insisted that you could not take pictures with films. Last spring, I met 
him as he was leaving for South America. We discussed cameras, and when I 
asked how many pounds of glass he was carrying, he shamefacedly admitted 
he had fallen by the wayside—he was carrying a film camera. For the beginner, 
I should recommend roll film, as they are convenient and safe. But when one 
has had a little experience, I believe cut films, used in either film holders, or in 
a magazine which will carry twelve, are ideal. They can be obtained in the 
several grades, just as with plates. 


Before attempting to photograph birds, it is necessary to know your camera; 
it is essential to know how to secure a sharp negative—one in proper focus— 
with a given object at any distance. With the average amateur equipment, the 
closer the photographer can get to his bird, the better, and as most small cameras 
focus to within six feet, it would be well to make a series of experimental ex- 
posures at different distances. Note for instance, how sharp a picture you may 
obtain with your camera set at ten feet at [.6.3. Then cut down the diaphragm 
to f.11 and note the added depth obtained. If one is able to take good out-door 
pictures, he will be able to photograph birds, for the problems involved are 
identical. 

There are three methods by which the photographer may get near his pros- 
pective subject. One is to stalk the bird until he is close enough. This is not 
practical, and in most cases is not recommended except when the bird can be 
approached in ro other way. Another method is to set the machine on a tripod 
and take pictures from a distance, with a string to trip the camera. This toc 
is unsatisfactory. To take pictures from a blind is by far the best method. And 
any kind of a blind will do, so long as the photographer remains concealed; it 
must have a top as well as sides. The smaller the blind is, the better, of course, 
but I have obtained very good results with big bulky tents made of burlap sacks. 
The umbrella blind has been used with good success. It is merely a large 
umbrella, with heavy curtains dropping around and the whole fastened up with 
cords. The pole of the umbrella is always in the way, however, and I greatly 
prefer my blind to be supported with a pole in each corner which will allow 
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more elbow room. The walls of the blind should be dark in color, and of heavy 
enough material that the birds cannot see through it, when the sun is at the 
back. 

Now, we will assume that the novice at bird photography has learned to use 
his camera. If he has a 2%x44%4 hand camera, with Zeiss Tessar lens, for in- 
stance, he knows that he can set his camera for taking pictures at twenty-five 
feet and cut the diaphragm down to f.11, and that all objects from fifteen feet 
in front of the machine, approximately, to infinity, will be in sharp focus. He 


finds a place where shore birds work along the edge of a pond and erects his 


blind twenty-five to thirty feet from the water’s edge, so the sun will be from 
behind and to one side. He conceals himself and waits for the birds. A flock 
of Dowitchers swirl in and alight twenty feet in front of him, and after probing 
a bit in the soft mud, they rest quietly in a more or less compact band. There 
is scarcely any motion, the birds are in a group, the light is right, so we have 
bird photography in its simplest phase. Instead of taking one picture, however, 
the photographer should take a dozen using different speeds. I make a practice 
of cutting down the diaphragm of my camera from f.1l. to f.16. whenever the 
light is strong enough, but I rarely cut down farther. If the photographer will 
make notes on the exposures, he will find what speeds will stop motion. In the 
above example, even 1-25 of a second might catch the birds, but 1-50 of a second 
would probably give better results. If the birds are running about 1-100 of a 
second, or less, may be necessary. The secret of success is to take many pictures 
and keep notes on your exposures; it is far better to know what results one may 
obtain with his camera, to know what it will do under given conditions, than to 
understand why. Good photographs are secured through trial and error. There 
never was a photographer who did not make many mistakes. If, however, he 
blunders on without attempting to solve his trouble, he will never succeed, and 
the reason for failure can only be determined by keeping notes for each ex- 
posure, until the technical troubles are at an end. 

Most beginners make the mistake of giving too short an exposure. Just 
because the camera will work at a speed of 1-1000 of a second is no reason for 
using that speed; in fact, it should never be used except for fast moving objects 
fairly close to the camera. A good rule is to give the longest exposure possible 
which will stop motion. The best nesting pictures are made with an exposure of 
from 1-50 to 1-100 of a second. Birds in flight require from 1-250 to 1-500 of a 
second, while if the birds are very near, the fastest exposure possible is necessary. 
It must be remembered that the faster the exposure, the wider the diaphragm 
should be opened, to ailow more light, for otherwise, an unprintable negative will 
result. 

The necessity for knowing how the individual camera works was well illus- 
trated to me one summer in Colorado. I had an old 5x7 graflex which had seen 
its best days. I was unfamiliar with the camera, but as I had used a graflex 
for several seasons, I was sure of good results. I found a nest of Horned Larks, 
and the young were just hatching, so the mother was very solicitous and re 
turned time and again, although I was seated within three feet of the nest. | 
was not in a blind, but the litthe mother came back without much hesitation. 
She stood over the nest, sheltering the young with wide spread wings, and she 
was so close I could make out every feather in the ground glass. There was no 
doubt that conditions were ideal for, except for a slight movement of the head. 
the lark was motionless. I made an exposure at 1-25 of a second, with the 
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diaphragm cut down so I would have as great depth of focus as possible. The 
mirror of the graflex flew up with a bang and the curtain rolled back. The 
noise caused the mother to jump from the nest, but she returned within a few 
minutes. Thinking that she might have moved slightly, I made several other 
exposures, up to 1-100 of @ second, and finally, just to test the speed of the film, 
I made one at approximately 1-300 of a second with the diaphragm at f.4.5. I 
returned to the laboratory and developed my fiims, confident of having some 
wonderful Horned Lark pictures. I had a beautiful picture of young larks in 
each case except the last, which was under-exposed, but no adult bird. There 
had been just enough hang-up between the rising of the mirror and the roll of 
the shutter across the film that the lark had time to jump clear out of the 
picture before the exposure was made! 

With most machines, the rise of the mirror and the exposure is simultaneous, 
but the one I was using was too antiquated for photographing such a nervous 
bird as that Horned Lark. 

The amateur bird photugrapher will have many interesting things brought 
to his attention. The difference in temperament of individuals of the same 
species is amazing; some birds absolutely refuse to pose, while others return 
to their nests time and again. The nesting season is the best time to secure 
pictures, and if one can be on hand when the eggs are hatching, he will be sure 
of good results. One time at Cape Prince of Wales, in northwestern Alaska, 
I found a nest of Aleutian Sandpipers. It was in a hollow on the ground, sur- 
rounded with light-colored reindeer moss. I dropped my hat over the young, 
that I might find the nest quickly, and then I backtracked a few hundred yards 
where I had cached my camera. Imagine my surprise, ten minutes later, on 
my return to the nest, to find that the adult sandpiper had crawled under my 
hat to shelter her newly-hatched babies! 

‘ Birds which nest in colonies are, as a rule, very easy to photograph, and 
they will return to their nests within half an hour after the photographer has 
concealed himself. Birds preferring to be alone during their nesting period, on 
the other hand, are apt to be shy. Oftentimes they will not return to their nests 
for hours, and so it is often a good plan to erect a blind at some distance from 
the nest, and allow it to remain a day or so, gradually moving it nearer, that the 
parents may become accustomed to it. I have had my blind within three feet 
of nesting birds. but the distance is usually about six feet. 

The above has been written more with the idea of interesting other students 
in bird photography, than in giving information. Each individual has to work 
out his own salvation, but I am sure that anyone who has not attempted to take 
bird pictures, will find it a very enjoyable experience. 

If, this coming season, the members of the W. O. C. will go afield wtih their 
cameras, I am sure that the combined results will total hundreds of excellent 
studies, and I know of no better place to publish them than in the Witson 
Buttetin. There is one sure way to secure a reputation as a good bird photog- 
rapher, and it is a formula used by all experienced field men—take many pictures 
of each subject, throw the poor ones away, and show only your best! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CLUB 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club was held 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on November 30 and December 1, 1928. The Inland 
Bird Banding Association, which held its meeting at the same time, merged its 
program with that of the W. O. C. The University of Michigan Museum of 
Zoology, whose invitation had been accepted at the last annual meeting, was host 
for the metings of the two organizations. The quarters, facilities, and arrange- 
ments provided, did much to make the meeting a highly successful one. The new 
Museum, whose building was completed only a few months before our meeting, 
is being rapidly organized to exhibit the wealth of material already on hand, 
and the visitors availed themselves cf the opportunity to inspect the various 
departments. The present meeting was the first one to be held in the new 
building by a national organization. It was an interesting coincidence that the 
American Ornithologists’ Union was holding its annual meeting at about the 
same time in the oldest museum in America, at Charleston, South Carolina. The 
program was carried out as announced, and all sessions were held in the Museum 
Building. 

Friday Morning. November 30, 1928 
Address of Welcome by Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, Director, University of Michi- 


gan Museums. 


Response in behalf of the Wilson Ornithological Club and the Inland Bird Band- 
ing Association by William I. Lyon, Waukegan, Illinois. 


The Ornithological Activities of the Michigan Department of Conservation. 
Miles D. Pirnie, Ornithologist, Michigan Department of Conservation. (Lan- 
tern Slides). 

A brief sketch showing what the Department is doing to protect her breed- 
ing colonies of water birds and toward educating the public to an apprecia- 
tion of bird life in general. 

2. Methods in a Bird Research Laboratory. S. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland 
Ohio. (Lantern Slides). 

A description by Mr. Baldwin of the work he is conducting at his country 
place near Cleveland, particularly with the aid of bird banding methods. The 
speaker mentioned finding 160 nests of the House Wren about his grounds 
during the past year, from which between five and six hundred young were 
reared. He has not found them to be guilty of nest robbing to any great 
extent. Considerable work has been done the past year to learn the body 
temperatures of nestlings, from birth to flight. At intervals, during the first 
two or three days, nestlings were found to be almost cold-blooded. 


Friday Afternoon, November 30, 1928 


Trip through the New Museum Building. Guides were provided for members 
and friends who wished to inspect the plan and exhibits of the new building. 


3. Nesting of the Common Tern. Walter E. Hastings, Michigan Department 
of Conservation. (Motion Pictures). 

Mr. Hastings mentioned particularly the breeding colonies of Common 
Terns on Lone Tree Island in Saginaw Bay, where some 2,000 pairs of this 
species nest. Both birds were found to incubate, relieving each other periodi- 
cally. The eggs vary much in color and markings. Incubation usually starts 
with the deposition of the first egg, but not always, and eggs hatch on suc- 
ceeding days. Frequently three days elapse from the time the egg is pipped 
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until the young bird frees itself from the shell. Nests are usually well made, 
although sometimes an absence of nest material suggests that the wind may 
have blown it away. 

The Family of Alexander Wilson. Mrs. Nettie Purdy Moore, Plymouth, 


Michigan. 

Mrs. Moore read several old letters signed by Andrew Wilson, which were 
written just prior to the coming of Alexander Wilson to America, and which 
may give information on the early history of the pioneer ornithologist. The 
relationship has not yet been clearly established. 

Variations in Migration. William I. Lyon, Waukegan, Illinois. (Lantern 


Slides). 

In support of the “wave theory” it was shown that no two migrations are 
alike. It would appear that either migration routes change, due perhaps to 
weather and food conditions, or that birds change their routes for the sake 
of variety. Harris’s Sparrow and the Brown Creeper were cited as examples 
of species common some years and nearly absent during several subsequent 
years. Each banding station has its own peculiarities, and species taken may 
differ radically from those taken at nearby stations. The speaker stated that 
400,000 birds are now wearing bands. 

A Research Library in Ornithology. Frank C. Pellett, Hamilton, Illinois. 

The paper, read in the absence of the author by T. C. Stephens, advocates 
a movement for the establishment of one or more ornithological libraries by 
the Wilson Ornithological Club, for which books may be solicited. Such a 
library is to be left in the custody of some permanent and centrally located 
institution, and the books are to be subject to withdrawal by bird students 
under terms to be worked out. Consideration of the suggestions was deferred 
to the Business Sessions. 

Some Studies of the Dipper, or Water Ouzel. Dr. C. E. .Ehinger, Keokuk, 


Iowa. 

Dr. Ehinger made his observations in the State of Washington, and 
throughout the winter months. This bird frequently sings in mid-winter and 
mates very early. The song is wild and ringing, “every note seems born of 
running water.” It was observed swimming on the surface as well as under 
water, and was occasionally seen eating salmon eggs. 

In the Haunts of Cairns’s Warbler. C. W. Eifrig, Oak Park, Illinois. 

A description of the bird life among the mountains of Western Maryland, 
where the altitude goes to 2400 feet above sea level—a rough, heavily-wooded, 
well watered region. Among the breeding warblers observed were the Cairns’s, 
Canada, and both the Northern and Louisiana Water-Thrushes. On _ subse- 
quent visits here the author found the various species to vary considerably in 


numbers. 
Saturday Morning, December 1, 1928 


Bird Photography on the Pearl Islands, Panama. Walter E. Hastings, Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation. (Motion Pictures). 

Excellent motion pictures, principally of seabird colonies which had been 
visited during the breeding season. 

My Barn Swallows. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Dr. Jones described the spring and summer habits and yearly variations in 
a colony of Barn Swallows which nested near his home. 

. The Future of Wild Birds. Clarence Bretsch, Gary, Indiana. 

Mr. Bretsch made a plea for further conservation, and for more popular 
interest in bird life. Among the many possible ways for accomplishing this 
result Mr. Bretsch suggested the establishment of a trust fund for the benefit 
of the Witson Butietin. Such an additional income would make possible a 
larger magazine, mere and better illustrations, and a wider distribution. As 
a result of this plea several life memberships were subscribed at this meeting. 
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Methods of Expressing Relative Abundance. L. R. Dice, Museum of Zoology, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Dice called attention to the general lack of uniformity in the terms 
now being used for the purpose of denoting the relative abundance of birds 
in a given geographical area, and to the great possible variance of interpreta- 
tion of the various terms which are in use. Some authors may object to 
standardizing a few terms because of the possible result of monotony in read- 
ing the annotated lists. He suggested consideration of the method in use 
by plant ecologists of counting numbers on a given series of uniform areas 
and of Linsdale’s method of averaging the results of a number of days’ 
observations. The paper elicited considerable discussion and the suggestion 
of placing the maiter in the hands of a committee for further study was 
referred tou the Business Sessions. 

Results from Banding Harris’s Sparrows. O. A. Stevens, Fargo, N. D. 

For the past three years Prof. Stevens has had a good deal of experience 
in trapping and banding this species. In the fall of 1926 he trapped and 
banded forty-four of the birds, and a larger number in each succeeding season. 
Further studies are in progress, and a full report is contemplated within the 
next year or two. In the absence of Prof. Stevens the paper was read by 
T. C. Stephens. 

The Systematic Status of the Gyrfalcons. Walter Koelz, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. (Demonstrations). 

The author described the known status of the various subspecies of this 
little-known falcon, and exhibited numerous skins, explaining the differences 
between them. These specimens were collected along the coasts of Labrador, 
Greenland, and about Baffin’s Bay. Specimens are difficult to get, and nests 
more so, being located usuaily in inaccessible places among the coastal cliffs. 
Two sets of eggs, which were exhibited, resembled those of the Duck Hawk, 
but were much larger. The nearly white birds were Falco candicans, breeding 
in northwest Greenland, while the very dark and quite rare Falco rusticollis 
obsoletus is from Labrador. 


. Sea Birds from the South Atlantic. George Finlay Simmons, Cleveland 


Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio. (Lantern Slides). 

This narrative of the two-year cruise of the Blossom through the South 
Atlantic was sufficiently varied from the author’s account at our Chicago 
meeting to make it fully interesting to those who had heard him before. The 
lecturer's beautifully colored slides and his interesting experiences held his 
hearers’ attention from beginning to end. Plenty of ornithology is included. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 1, 1929 
Notes on the Mockingbird. Albert F. Ganier, Nashville, Tennessee. (Motion 


Pictures). 

Mr. Ganier gave an account of the life history of this species based upon 
years of close association. The Mockingbird is one of the most prominent 
of our native birds, with such outstanding characteristics as its vocal ability. 
pugnacity, grace, domesticity, and hardiness. It holds its own in numbers 
and enjoys complete protection from man. It is non-migratory. Its chief 
enemies are jays and grackles, which puncture the eggs, curious small boys, 
and cats, which catch the young. The motion pictures showed a Mockingbird 
putting to rout a cat which had attempted to capture the young. 


17. Pet Birds. Ned Dearborn, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


18. 


(Lantern Slides). 

The speaker gave interesiing sketches of birds which he has, at one time 
or another, made pets of, including the Crow, Blue Jay, Screech Owl, Brown 
Creeper, Flicker, Ruffed Grouse, Sora Rail, and others. Dr. Dearborn has 
never caged any of his pets. 

Bird Banding in Luce County, Michigan. Oscar M. Bryens, McMillan, 


Michigan. Read by title. 
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19. The Fortunes of a Pair of Beli’s Vireos. Margaret M. Nice, Columbus, Ohio. 
This paper dealt with three nests built by a pair during one season in 
Oklahoma. Young from the first nest were reared, but the next two broods 
met disaster. No further attempts were made to nest after July 5. These 
birds sing all summer, and well into September. They are much imposed 
upon by Cowbirds, the young of which, however, are not often raised. 
. A Veteran European Bird Bander. C. W. Eifrig, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Prof. Eifrig here described the efforts of one of the early German bird 
banders who, encouraged by an ornithological society, banded many gulls, 
starlings. storks, and other species. 

. Dr. Elliott Coues—A Sketch. Mrs. H. J. Taylor, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Taylor presented a resume of the life of this vigorous figure in 
American ornithology, with many sidelights on his personality. The paper 
included some facts relative to his work as historian of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition which have not been presented in his previous ornithological biog- 
raphies. Because of his interest in the history of this expedition Dr. Coues 
was invited, as one of the guests of honor, to be present at the reinterment 
of the bones of Sergeant Floyd, at Sioux City, in 1895. Dr. Coues attended 
and spoke, and was also a guest in Mrs, Taylor’s home. 

. Bird Banding Operations. Frank W. Robl, Ellinwood, Kansas. Read by title. 
. Migration Routes as Indicated by Specific Returns. F. E. Ludwig, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. (Lantern Slides). 

By operating a number of traps in varied situations a greater variety of 

birds was secured. By co-operation with other banders nearby a number of 


interesting facts were ascertained in regard to the direction of flight. Grackles, 
for instance, were found to follow an east and west direction at times. 


. Comments on the Bird Life of Southeastern Michigan. T. L. Hankinson, 


State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. (Lantern Slides). 

Prof. Hankinson gave a description of the bird life found in various 
habitats in this area, such as open marsh, wooded swamp, upland woods, 
open fields, sand dunes, etc. Excellent slides showing breeding colonies of 
Black-crowned and Great Blue Herons, Black Terns, and individual nests 
of many other species were shown. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 

Several Business Sessions were held at different times during the meeting. 
Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross and Mr. P. B. Coffin each acted as Secretary pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Secretary. The minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing were read and approved. The Secretary's report for the past year was read 
and approved. A letier from the Secretary was also read tendering his resigna- 
tion, owing to the pressure of professional duties. This resignation was accepted 
with much regret, because of the efficient and faithful services of Secretary 
Gloyd during the past three years. Treasurer J. W. Stack read his official report, 
which indicated that the organization is solvent. The Treasurer’s report was 
referred to an Auditing Committee (consisting of Messrs. Ganier and Bretsch 
and Miss Ross) and was later adopted by motion. The reports of the Secretary 
and of the Treasurer are printed further on in these proceedings. 

The Editor discussed the affairs of the Witson BuLietin, and mentioned 
some improvements which might be made when more funds are available. The 
amount of unpublished material on hand at present will justify an increased 
number of pages. More income will also make possible more and _ better 
illustration. 

Mr. Bretsch, for the Endowment Fund Committee, outlined the work which 
has been accomplished to date, and announced that several Life Memberships 
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had been subscribed at one hundred 
dollars each. The matter of the En- 
dowment Fund will shortly be placed 
before the membership by the Com- 
mittee. (The details of the trust fund 
agreement will be found on page 58 of 
the BuLLetin for March, 1927). 

The suggestion was made that our 
present Constitution is becoming more 
or less obsolete in many respects. The 
President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to make a study of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws, and to recom- 
mend such revisions as the Committee 
may think necessary. Mr. Percival 
Brooks Coffin was appointed Chairman 
of this Committee. 

The matter of delinquent members 
was discussed. There seemed to be a 
general desire to show as much leni- 
ency as is consistent with good busi- 
ness procedure. It was brought out, 
however, that members frequently drop 
out without the formality of a resigna- 
tion, and that it is useless to continue 
to send the BULLETIN to them. It was 


finally decided that the mailing list should be checked up quite strictly before 
the March issue is mailed, and that the June issue should not be sent to delin- 


quent members, unless they have made 
request for extension of time. 

The matter of ornithological libraries 
was briefly discussed and was referred 
to a committee of which T. C. Stephens 
was made Chairman. 

The matter of abundance terms was 
referred by motion to a Committee 
consisting of Dr. Lynds Jones, Mr. A. 
F. Ganier, and Dr. L. R. Dice, with 
hope that a report would be made at 
the next annual meeting. 

General approval was expressed for 
holding the next annual meeting, in 
1929, at Des Moines in conjunctiof 
with the A. A. A.'S. (Since the meet- 
ing the Executive Committee has taken 
definite action fixing this meeting at 
Des Moines during the last week in 
December, 1929). No action has yet 
been taken concerning the place of the 
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meeting in 1930, but the A. A. A. S. meets in Cleveland, while in 1931 it 
meets in New Orleans. 

The President was authorized to appoint a committee to carry on efforts to 
raise the Endowment Fund, by whatever plan may seem best in their judgment. 
Mr. A. F. Ganier was made Chairman of this Committee. 

A Committee on Resolutions consisting of Mrs. H. J. Taylor, Chairman, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, and Frof. C. W. G. Eifrig, was appointed. Resolutions 
were later adopted thanking the hosts for their part in making the meeting so 
great a success. Appreciation was especially expressed to Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, Director of the Museum of Zoology, in which the meetings were held; 
to Dr. J. Van Tyne, who acted as a most efficient and painstaking Local Com- 
mittee Chairman; and to the Officers of the Michigan Union, for their very 
great kindness in extending hospitality to our visiting members. Appreciation 
was expressed to all of the W. O. C. officers for their loyal and sacrificing 
services during the past year. 

The Nominating Committce, which had been appointed early in the meeting, 
consisted of Mr. P. B. Coffin, Chairman, Prof. T. L. Hankinson, and T. C. 
Stephens. This committee presented a report recommending the following per- 
sons as officers for the ensuing year. 

For President—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

For Vice-President—George Miksch Sutton, Harrisburg, Pa. 

For Secreiary—Jesse M. Shaver, Nashville, Tenn. 

For Treasurer—J. W. Stack, East Lansing, Mich. 

For Councillors—Thos. H. Whitney, Atlantic, lowa: Wm. G. Fargo, Jackson, 
Michigan; Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebraska; Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. W. G. Eifrig, Oak Park, Illinois. 

By motion the report of the Committee was adopted and the persons named 
as above were declared elected to serve as officers for 1929. 


One of the most interesting features of the Ann Arbor meeting was an exhibit 
of bird paintings, secured and arranged by the Muesum of Zoology. The pictures 
were displayed in an attractive way, and drew large numbers of interested per- 
sons, not only among the visitors, but from the local community. A number of 
the pictures exhibited were for sale and a number were sold for as much as 
$100. The amount of effort and responsibility necessary to succes$fully hold an 
exhibit of this kind will probably be understood and appreciated only by those 
who have undcriaken the task. While the exhibit was not as large as those 
held by the A. O. U., it was nevertheless a splendid one and very much ap- 
preciated. The Wilson Ornithological Club wishes to thank the Museum of 
Zoology for this unusual and unexpected contribution to the success of the meet- 
ing. Following is given a complete list of the artists and their exhibits: 
BrasHer, Rex: Chickadee. 

Brooks, ALLAN: Goshawk, Prairie Falcon, Kirtland Warbler. 
Butt, Cuartes L.: Eider Ducks, Wood Ducks, White Owl, Courage of Wild 

Eagle and Kingbird. 

Danauer, Dave: Mallard. 
Dincie, E. von S.: Phoebe and Purple Magnolia, Summer Tanager and Mag- 
nolia Grandiflora, Purple Gallinule and Nest and Young, Green-winged Teal. 
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HorsFALL, R. Bruce: Robin, Violet-green Swallow, China Pheasant, Stellar Jay, 
Towhee, VWhip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Water Ouzel, Killdeer, Cardinal, Tree 
Sparrows, Cowbirds, Yellowthroat, Black-headed Grosbeak. 

Hunt, Lynn Bocue: Sharp-shinned Hawk and Woodcock, Ruffed Grouse Flush- 
ing from the Mountainside, Jumping Mallards, Old Squaws Out of the Mist. 

Jaques, F. L.: Grey Geese and Cedars, Tropic Sea. 

Murie, O. J.: Early Spring on Hudson Bay, Old Squaw, Downy Young Emperor 
Goose, Downy Young Wandering Tattler, Red-faced Cormorant, Canada Jay, 
Pacific Eider. 

PLatu, Cart: Wood Duck Family, Florida Pelicans, Impeyan Pheasant, Ber- 
muda Tropic Bird. 

Poor, E. L.: Long-eared Owl, Duck Hawk, American Oystercatcher. 

Sutron, Georce Mikscu: White-eared Hummingbirds and Scarlet Delphinium, 
Screech Owl, Flint-heads, or Wood Ibises, Blue-winged Tanager, Young Pied- 
billed Grebe, Avocet. 

Taverner, P. A.: Dendroica Kirtlandi. 

THorsurn, A.: Black Cock. 

Wine, Georce S.: Common Tern, Herring Gull, Black-crowned Night Heron. 

We understand that the Museum is endeavoring to build up a collection of 
bird paintings for its own archives, in which it is desired to have every bird 
artist represented. Besides paintings the Museum exhibited a number of rare 
ornithological books, many of which contained old color plates. A similar collec- 
tion of rare ornithological books has been under way for some time. 


The Annual Dinner was held on Friday evening at the Michigan Union, and 
was attended by approximately fifty persons. Following the dinner Mr. Walter E. 
Hastings showed several reels of motion pictures of bird life, and gave many 
interesting incidents connected with them. The noon luncheon of each day was 
taken at the Michigan Union, where there was opportunity for informal social 
intercourse. At noon on Friday a group photograph was made in front of the 
Museum; the attendance was considerably larger on Saturday. Between sessions 
and on Saturday evening many members availed themselves of the opportunity 
to examine the collections of bird skins and eggs in the Museum, and to browse 
about in the very excellent ornithological library gathered largely through the 
efforts of Mr. Norman A. Wood, of the Museum Staff. 

On Sunday those who remained over were conducted over the campus and 
through such buildings as they wished to visit. The University of Michigan is 
now one of the largest and most important among the institutions of higher 
learning in the world. Unless we are mistaken in our information the annual 
income of the University is about five million dollars. At the close of the meet- 
ing the general feeling prevailed that it had been as successful as any held 
previously, and there was also a general feeling of regret that more of our 
members can not participate. We have a standing invitation to return to Ann 


Arbor at any future time. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1928 
*November 26, 1928. 
To the Officers and Members of the Wilson Ornithological Club: 

I wish to submit the following report on the activities of the Secretary’s 
office for the current year to date. 

A continuous effort has been made on the part of the Secretary and other 
officers, especially the Editor, to add to the membership roll throughout the year. 
As the result of these endeavors 112 new members have been secured. This total 
classified according to rank is as follows: sustaining 5, active 22, associate 85. 

The distribution of new members by states: Alabama 1, Arkansas 1, Calli- 
fornia 7, Florida 2, Georgia 2, Idaho 1, Illinois 9, Indiana 1, lowa 6, Kentucky 
1, Kansas 4, Massachusetts 6, Maryland 1, Michigan 13, Minnesota 3, Missouri 1, 
Nebraska 1, New Mexico 1, New Jersey 2, New York 6, North Carolina 2, Ohio 
6, Pennsylvania 13, South Dakota 1, Tennessee 7, Texas 1, Washington 1, Wiscon- 
sin 4, District of Columbia 2, Canada 6. 

The various officers and members responsible for the applications of new 
members are as follows: H. K. Gloyd 55, T.;C. Stephens 18, A. F. Ganier 8, 
J. W. Stack 4, J. Van Tyne 4, W. I. Lyon 3, Marjorie Ruth Ross 2, and fourteen 
others one each. 

At present the total membership is 702; honorary 4, life members 3, sus- 
taining 64, active 248, associate 383. Of this number 39 are in arrears for the 
payment of two years’ dues and forty are in arrears for the current year. All of 
these have been sent four notices by the Treasurer and a special letter from the 
Secretary, a copy of which is attached hereto. Action on these delinquent mem- 
bers will be taken in accordance with the policy adopted at the Ann Arbor 
meeting. 

During the past year 31 members have resigned, 7 are deceased, and 28 have 
been dropped for long-standing delinquency in payment of dues, making a loss 
of 66 from the roll of the organization. 

Very truly yours, 


Howarp K. Guioyp, Secretary. 





*The statistics in the report are corrected to the end of the calendar year. 





KEY TO THE GROUP PHOTOGRAPH. (A long dash after a number indicates 
that the person could not be named by the local Committee). 1, George Finlay Sim- 
mons. 2, Canuto G. Manuel. 3, Russell Lee Walp. 4, Clark H. Gleason, Jr. 5, — 
6 ,Milton B. Trautman. 7, Lawrence E. Hicks. 8, Prof. T. L. Hankinson. 9, C. E. 
Holcombe. 10, Dr. Lynds Jones. 11, ——. 12, Percival Brooks Coffin. 13, Prof. T. C. 
Stephens. 14, Prof. C. W. G. Ejifrig. 15, Albert F. Ganier. 16, Charles F. Walker. 
17, S. Prentiss Baldwin. 18, George S. Wing. 19, Prof. J. W. Stack. 20, F. E. 
Ludwig. 21, Clarence Bretsch. 22, William I. Lyon. 23, —— 24, Dr. Josselyn 
Van Tyne. 25, Harold F. Wing. 26, Louis W. Campbell. 27, Walter E. Hastings. 
28, Leonard W. Wing. 29, ——. 30, Mrs. H. J. Taylor. 31, Mrs. Lucy Baxter 
Coffin. 32, Mrs. Margaret M. Nice. 33, Mrs. T. C. Stephens. 34, Mrs. Nettie Purdy 
Moore. 35, ——. 36, Mrs. Clarence Bretsch. 37, Mrs. Lynds Jones. 38, Miss Mar- 
jorie Ruth Ross. 39, Mrs. Ada S. Murray. 40, Mrs. Walter E. Hastings. 41, Prof. 
Norman A. Wood. 42, Mrs. Etta S. Wilson. 43, Dr. Miles D. Pirnie. 44, Oscar P. 
Allert. (Addresses may be obtained from the register). 
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REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE AT THE ANN ARBOR MEETING 





From Tennessee: Albert F. Ganier, Nashville. From InpIANA: Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Bretsch, Gary. From Wisconsin: Aldo Leopold, Madison. From 
Iowa: Dr. C. E. Ehinger, Keokuk; Oscar P. Allert, McGregor; Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Stephens, Sioux City. From Itiinois: Wm. I. 
Lyon, Waukegan; A. B. Winslow, Clarence E. Holcombe, Zion; Lucy Baxter 
Coffin, Percival Brooks Coffin, H. D. Davis, Chicago; Prof. G. Eifrig, River 
Forest. From On1o: Dr. and Mrs. Lynds Jones, Clark H. Gleason, Oberlin: 
S. Prentiss Baldwin, George Finlay Simmons, Cieveland; Lawrence E. Hicks, 
Charles F. Walker, Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, Columbus; Prof. E. L. Moseley, 
Bowling Green; Russell Lee Walp, Youngstown; Edward Carroll Arnos, J. A. 
Sweeny, Lew Klewer, Nevin O. Winter, Lewis W. Campbell, Ethel Atkinson, 
Velma Rottenstein, Toledo. From PENNSYLVANIA: Marjorie Ruth Ross, Helen B. 
Gere, State College; Warren F. Jacobs, Waynesburg. From Micuican (outside 
of Ann Arbor): Mrs. Nettie Purdy Moore, Ada S. Murray, Plymouth; Mrs. 
Edith C. Munger, Hart: Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Hastings, Howell; Harry Grant, 
Birmingham; Victor L. Smith, Royal Oak; Dr. W. A. Wellemeyer, Vassar; Harvey 
Swanebeck, Fenton; Prof. Wm. E. Praeger, Kalamazoo; Prof. Frank Smith, 
Bertram Barber, Hillsdale; Prof. and Mrs. Thos. L. Hankinson, Janet Hankinson, 
Wm. C. Prewitt, Helen Dolman, Geneva Smithe, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Gorton, 
Ypsilanti; W. B. Purdy, Milion; P. S. Lovejoy, Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, J. W. Stack, 
F. E. Ludwig, Lansing; Helen McCain, Harold Wing, Geo. S. Wing, Leonard W. 
Wing, Wm. G. Fargo, Jackson; Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, Dr. A. W. Blain, W. Bryant 
Tynell, William P. Harris, Jr., Detroit; Mildred Adams, Emily Butterfield, Mrs. 
C. Wilbur, Katherine Sprague, Mrs. W. D. Irish, Farmington. From ANN 
Arspor: Dr. J. Van Tyne, Mr. and Mrs. Norman A. Wood, Adolph Murie, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Ruthven, Dr. Frank N. Blanchard, James Wood, M. Graham 
Netting, Dr. Lee R. Dice, Victor A. Cahalane, Paul D. Dalhe, Elgin R. Hall, 
Robert M. Bradley, Canuto G. Manuel, Dr. Carl R. Hubbs, Arthur Svihla, Charles 
V. Green, Randall McCain, LeRoy C. Stegman, L. C. Stuart, Dr. Walter N. Koelz, 
Dr. Ned Dearborn, H. M. Wright, Prof. Alvin G. Whitney, A. D. Tinker, W. W. 
Newcomb, Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, Dr. Peter Okkelberg, Mrs. Calvin Goodrich, 


W. B. Hinsdale, O. E. Hunt. 

Summary of Attendance: Tennessee, 1; Indiana, 2; Wisconsin, 1; Iowa, 5: 
Illinois, 7; Ohio, 17; Pennsylvania, 3; Michigan (outside of Ann Arbor), 38: 
Ann Arbor, 31. Total, 106. Total outside of Ann Arbor, 75. 


























Proceedings 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1928 
East Lansing, Mich., November 23, 1928. 


Receipts For 1928 


2 | ,— : Sane NNO ENE $ 339.33 
Dues from Sustaining Membere..................-.--...----c--c-ecsccsscseeeseesenees 300.00 
Dues from Active Membbers.......................2.0...ccccsscossesseccccseccsecsccece «= SDE 
Dues from Associate Membbers..................-.-..-----c--ccsceeseeceeeceeceescenees 604.34 
Subscriptions from Organizations...............2.........--.--..--esesee-eeeeeee . 60.00 
ae ae Wa cn eee OTe 4.00 
EE en ne Ce eee er ee 1.52 
Additional Bulletins to members...........................-.--.----0-0--0--0+-0-0+- 19.75 
Reprints Sickie lekcecehaac laced sheets ett tec a ac = 44.25 
Contribution to the March BuLLETIN............ Te 
Contribution to the June BULLETIN......... ee ee eee 20.00 
TR I aiid citar abil. LS 


DISBURSEMEN1S FOR 1928 


Printing four issues, WILSON BULLETIN....................-...-----0--00-0 $1,034.00 
EE 
Addressing envelopes for BULLETIN.......................-. aeatenuabineass 11.80 
Cost of mailing BULLETINS for 1927)... eee cceeeeeeeeee es 29.15 
gE See ee ee ee a eS va 6.25 


a IS 


Secretary's expense, postage, mimeographing, etc............-..........------.----0------+ 145.54 
Treasurer’s expense, postage, printing, etc..................-..-..-.--.c-ccsc-eceec-eseeceeeeeees 53.15 
Printing of general stationery...................... Sakti ecst Siaeniegeadbaateeleilesiasaaab aimieatooas 21.00 
a 9.00 
I, ia 5.75 
REE ARE SERS ie cere seeae acne ee ee siatciinianaciseaiataimaail aaiacea aan 2.00 
Mma i TO I isn eesessescecnsicnntcntneecnnsemnicneenicins 40.00 
EEN Ee OT RE EE RTO Ee $1,454.38 
Cash balance on hand..................... siiialiiuilpavigeieaieieapstainbetinnlalie 527.18 
$1,981.56 

Endowment Fund, November 23, 1928. .-.-..2s-.-.-.esc-cscscseceresncescereseeenesesssnees $325.00 
2 SD 


J. W. Strack, Treasurer. 


1The corresponding item in last year’s report was for the year 1926, not for 
1927 as printed. This item includes cost of mailing the BULLETIN at second class 
rate, foreign postage, postage due on returned copies, postage on each local de- 
livery, parcel postage on manuscripts, photographs, etc. 
2The author remitted through the Club treasury. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Witson BuLtetin: Owing to the widespread popular interest in the 
westward advance of the European Starling in America, as shown by the frequent 
news items in the daily papers, the suggestion has been made that an up-to-date 
map, prepared from information supplied by members of the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club, should be published in the BULLETIN. From time to time this 
map may be revised and re-published as new information is sent in. Present in- 
formation indicates that a rapid movement of these birds to the westward and 
southwestward across the Mississippi River is being exhibited. Reports of the 
appearance of these birds in new localities should be sent promptly to the Editor. 

E. C. HorrMan. 
Lakewood, Ohio, February 5, 1929. 

[We will be glad to receive such reports, and will count on Mr. Hoffman’s 

draughtsmanship in preparing the map.—Ed.] 





Editor, Witson Butvetin: Referring back to the Witson BuLuetin for 
September, 1928 (page 207), and to a short note on “Catbirds Remain Mated,” 
by Mr. Perkins, I notice that Mr. Perkins’ authority for the expression “remain 
mated” seems to be based on the fact that the birds were no doubt mated in 
June and July, 1926, and that both were taken together nesting nearby on June 
24, 1927. But why “remain mated”? Really so able a lawyer as Mr. Perkins 
can hardly claim that as good evidence that they have been mated during the 
entire year intervening. 

Sometimes my House Wrens come back to the same spot, and have the same 
mate a second season; but does it mean any more than that the male having 
come back to the same box and territory and taken possession of it, is discovered 
there by the female upon her return, and both being fit and ready they become 
re-mated, 

The same question arises in the note of Dr. Hayes on the previous page (206) 
in the case of his Towhees taken together again after a period of two years. 
Why assume that they have been together all of the two years? The fact is 
very interesting and we need far more actual observation, but must not attribute 
to the birds an idealism in love, which does not even prevail so very well in 
the human family. 

We know that a considerable proportion of adult birds of these species re- 
turn to the same place at the, same time of year, so the chances are very good 


that the same two birds will re-mate. 


We are not even sure what is good morals for the bird, as good morals 
means for them what is best for the race; and we are not sure that it is best 
for their health and self preservation and best for the race that the mates try to 


keep near each other all the year. 
S. Prentiss BALpwin. 


Gates Mills, Ohio, January 10, 1929. 
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Editor, Witson BuLLETIN: The comment of my good friend, Mr. Baldwin, 
on the Catbird item is at hand. It is the raising of pertinent questions, such as 
this one, so characteristic of Mr. Baldwin, that opens a continually enlarging 
field of research. 

Of course, birds may not stay in the same balewick during the winter. Each 
may have a different winter resort, learned of before either was old enough to 
think of mating. Each would naturally return there for succeeding winters. 
There would be no demonstrations of love by these or other birds during the 
winter even if together in the south on migration. There would be difficulty in 
producing proof that they were paired between breeding seasons. Such facts do 
not militate against their remaining mated for they surely are not taking another 
mate. We may be able to produce evidence, Mr. Hayes and myself and others 
interested in this question, that these mated birds start south at the same time in 
the fall and return together in the spring, or that they even keep in each others’ 
company after the brood is able to look after itself. 

As bits of additional evidence come to hand let us write of them so as to 
fortify the presumption with proof. 

Samue E. Perkins, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 14, 1929. 





To the Editor: It is only fair that the original Heath Hen Committee should 
be given a chance to correct some unfortunate and incorrect impressions which are 
likely to be circulated among ornithologists through your review of Dr. Gross’s 
monograph on the Heaih Hen, published in the December, * 1928, Witson 
BULLETIN. 

The State Division of Fisheries and Game long ago realized the great hazards 
surrounding this bird, and in spite of some adverse pressure has expended a very 
large sum of money on its welfare over a period of nearly thirty years. After 
the great fire in 1916, there was a loss of birds followed by a rapid recovery. 
This, again, was followed by a steady decline, as Dr. Gross’s tables will show, 
which continues, until today we find the species at the vanishing point. 


A special warden was placed on the island in the late spring of 1925, largely 
through the efforts of the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England, with 
various other conservation bodies and many individuals contributing. This warden 
was kept on duty for two years. The State then felt able to place a regular 
warden, Mr. Karl A. Eckert, on the island, who, with Mr. Allan Keniston, long 
in charge of the Heath Hen Reservation, made two wardens for this small island. 
It was the best policed area in Massachusetts, so far as fish and game matters 
were concerned. 


By this time (spring of 1927) the birds, as revealed by our census, were at 
such a low ebb that we decided to drop the services of our special warden. We 
felt that we were no longer justified in asking our contributors to give to a 
cause which was hopeless. Also, we felt that the State had the situation well in 
hand, and that our special warden could render no further aid to the cause we 
had so deeply at heart. 


At this moment a local committee was formed on the island, which continued 
to finance our special warden, with the help later of the journal, National Sports- 
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man. The Heath Hen, as has happened before, became an innocent football of 
local jealousies of the bitterest sort, and some very extravagant articles appeared 
in the Martha’s Vineyard Gazette and the National Sportsman, and also in Boston 
newspapers. The special warden was discontinued by the new committee in the 
summer of 1928. 

It is not true that our special warden was hindered in the performance of 
his duty by lack of permits for the killing of predatory birds and mammals, 
either while under our orders or afterwards. He was given adequate authority 
from the State covering all species of hawks and owls which could by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered a source of danger to the Heath Hen. 
But long before this warden ended his period of duty with this committee we 
felt certain that the decline of the Heath Hen had not been caused primarily by 
predatory birds or mammals. All these were under good control. 

We shall never know for certain the exact cause or causes which have 
brought about the decline of this interesting species. The factors involved are 
too many and too subtle to yield to our present crude methods of approaching a 
complex ecological problem. But, no matter how the decline was brought about, 
we feel that the State, the conservation organizations, and the many individuals 
who contributed have all done their part in this atiempt to save the Heath Hen 


from extinction. 
HeatH Hen Committee, 


Charles B. Floyd. 

Francis H. Allen. 

John C. Phillips. 

William C. Adams. 

Robert Walcott. 
Boston, Mass., January 31, 1929. 





NECROLOGY 


Many members of the Wilson Ornithological Club will regret to hear of the 
death of Rev. W. F. Henninger, for many years a resident of Ohio, an active 
student of birds, and a loyal member of the W. O. C. 

Walther F. Henninger was born at Herman, Mo., on December 2, 1873. 
He died at Manchester, Mich., on February 2, 1929, being a little over fifty-five 
years of age. When eleven years old his father died, and his mother took him 
to Europe, where he was placed in a school for boys maintained by the Moravian 
Church. It was here that his interest in nature was first developed. After 
graduation from this school he returned to America and prepared to become a 
minister in the Evangelical Synod, serving chiefiy in Ohio. From 1922-1927 he 


represented his Church in Brazil, but impaired health compelled him to re- 


linquish this work. After spending nearly a year at the health resorts of Ger- 


many he returned to Ohio, and later took up pastoral work in Michigan. Inter- 
ment was at Tiffin, Ohio. For some years Mr. Henninger was active in the 


W. O. C., and held the offices of Treasurer and President. 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





include explicit data concerning unusual species. 

Tue Manuscerpr, The manuscript, or copy, should be prepared with due 
regard for literary style, correct ng and punctuation. Use sheets of paper of 
good quality and of letter size (84x11 inches) ; write on one side only, and lea 
wide margins; if at all possible manuscript should be with a type- 
writer, using double spacing and a reasonably fresh, black ribbon. 

The title should be carefully constructed so as to indicate most clearly the 
nature of the subject matter of the contribution. Where the paper deals with a 
single species it is desirable to include in the ‘it'e both the common and the 
scientific names, or, to inelude the scientific name in the introductory paragraph. 
Contributors are uested to mark at the top of the first page of the manu- 
script. the number of words contained. This will save the editor's time and will 
be appreciated. 

Manuscripts intended for publication in any particular issue should be in the 
hands of the editor sixty to ninety days prior to the date of publication. 


ILLustraTions. To reproduce well prints should have good contrast with 
detail. In sending prints the author should attach to each one an adequate 
description or legend. 


BistiocraPuy, The scientific value of some contributions is enhanced by 
an accompanying list of works cited. Such citations should be complete, givin 
author’s name, full title of the paper, both the year and volume of the periodical 
and pages, first and last. 


Proor. Galley proof will be regularly submitted to authors. Page proofs 
will be submitted only on request. Proof of notes and short articles will not be 
submitted unless requested. All proofs must be returned within four days. Ex- 
nate changes in copy after the type has been set must be charged to the 
author. 

Separates, The Club is unable, under present financial conditions, to fur- 
nish reprints to authors gratis. Arrangements will be made, however, for such 
reprints to be obtained at ag cost. The cost will vary somewhat with the 
nature of the composition, but will depend mainly upon the number of pages. A 


scale of rates is appended which will serve as a guide to the approximate printer’s 
costs. 

If a blank page is left in the folding this may be used for a title page, which 
will be set and printed at the rate indicated. If a complete cover with printed 
title page is desired it may be obtained at the rate shown in the last column. 
All orders for separates must accompany the returned galley proof upon blanks 
provided. Orders cannot be taken after the forms have been taken down. 








Copies 2 4 6 8 2 16 2 2 28 82 #86 40 Cover 


50................$1.25 $2.00 $2.75 $8.50 $4.75 $6.00 $7.75 $8.50 $9.75 $11.00 $12.25 $13.50 $2.50 
100 1.50' 2.25 3.00 8.75 5.00 6.25 7.50 8.75 10.00 11.25 12.50 18.76 2.76 
2.75 $8.50 4.25 5.60 6.76 8.00 9.26 10.50 11.76 18.00 14.25 8.00 
3.50 4.25 6.00 6.26 7.50 8.75 10.00 11.26 12.50 18.76 15.00 4.00 
4.00 4.76 6.50 6.76 8.00 9.25 10.50 11.75 18.00 14.256 165.50 6.00 
4.50 6.26 6.00 7.25 8.50 9.75 11.00 12.25 18.50 14.75 16.00 6.00 
Repaging—25c per page extra. Title Page—$1.25. 
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Annual Meetings of the Wilson Ornithological Club 


: Retiring 


1914—Chicago. February 5. President 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


1914—Chicago. December 29-380. 
New Morrison Hotel T. C. Stephens 


1915—Columbus. December 28-29. 
With the A. A. A. S............_..T. C. Stephens 


1916—Chicago.....December 27-28. 














New Morrison Hotel__.......... T. C. Stephens 
1917—Pittsburgh. January 1-2, 1918. 

With the A. A. A, S............ W. F. Henninger 
1918—No meeting on account of the 

exigencies of war M. H. Swenk 
1919—St. Louis. December 29-80. 

With the A. A. A.S M. H. Swenk 
1920—Chicago. December 27-28. 

With the A. A. A.S R. M. Strong 
1921—Chicago. December 26-27. 

The Field Museum R. M. Strong 





1922—Chicago. October 26..........T. L. Hankinson 
1923—Cincinnati. Dec. 31, 1928-Jan. 1, 1924. 
With the A. A. A. S,_........... T. L. Hankinson 


1924—Nashville. November 28-29-30. 

Peabody College A. F. Ganier 
1925—Kansas City. December 28-29. 

With the A. A. A. S A. F. Ganier 
1926—Chicago. November 26-27. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences....A. F. Ganier 


1927—Nashville. Dec. 80, 1927-Jan. 1, 1928. 











With the A. A. A.S Lynds Jones 
1928—Ann Arbor. Nov. 31-Dec. 1, 1928. 
Museum of Zoology.................... Lynds Jones 
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